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DVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. 

Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make Linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (‘4 column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 3545 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
3335 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. 1. Root. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


With the American Bee-Journal, W'y (82.00) $2.75 
With “* sa wn M'y ( 50) 1.25 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( 50) 1.40 
With the Kansas heo-hooner. (1.00) 1.75 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.75 
With all of the above journals, 7.00 
With American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
With the British Bee-Journal, (1.40) 2.25 
With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) 2.75 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard’r, (1.00) f 
With U.S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 

With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (2.00) 


[Above Rates include all Postage. } 











Italian Queens and Bees! 
Warranted queens, each $1.00; 6 for $5.06; Tested, 
$2.00; special prices on large orders. Orders filled 
promptly. If you want bees for business, give mea 
trial order. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for circular, giving full particulars. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
13tfd. Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


HEADQUARTERS For 


arly Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of bees can not be 
excelled in the United States. I make a specialty 
of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. Try it. 
If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Circular containing directions for introduc- 
ing queens, remarks on the new races of Bees, ete. 


ddress 
1tfd Dr. J. P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 











Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3le per Ib., or 36e for hest 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a genera! 
thing to send wax by erpress, 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


= 7: Kead what J. 1. Panenr, of 
— % ae Cu ae. we hai oy ee We 
~a (%. = ut with one of your Combined 
<a ee Machines last Senter 50 chaff 
7 E hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
> racks, 000 bread frames, 2,000 
henev boxes and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we 
bave double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect todo it all with this 
Saw. Jt willdoall you say it 
pill. Catalogue and Price List Free. Addrexs W.F. & JOHN 
BARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockford, I. 







When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. 1. Roor. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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a 
OLD YYPK KOR SALE. 
We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. For asample of it, see any late num- 
ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 lbs. 
of Italie, if desired. As itis all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs, and 
over of “logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 20 cts. 

per lb. A.I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Tt will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
lies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-in. cap frames, 
n the flat, 60 cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots, $1.75, all in the 
flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, and Founda- 
tion. Wii. Oo. BURK, stfd 
Successor to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont. 60., Mich. 


M)ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 














Vol. XID ible iC malas Ja 


TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 

2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4.00: 
10or more, 75 ets. each, Single Number, 
sets. Additions to clubs may be made 


> ( Mabe to different postoftices, NOT LESS 
Established in 18 73.| | wen Se ts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHIILY BY 








ISS4. biriel No. 19 


| U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
; = ies of the Universal Postal Union, 18e¢ 


tclub rates. Aboveare all to be sent ’ | peryearextra. To all countries NoT of 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. jA. I. RC YO oe M LD DI N A, I I IC ), (the U.P. U., &@e per year extra. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


Or, to be More Garrect, I will Say, 








NOTES FROM THE STATE FAIR. 


T is eight o'clock P. M., and [T am in my room in 
‘- the third story of a hotel if Flint, Mich. Tam 
on my way home from making an apiarian ex- 
hibit at our State Fair. I am very tired and 
sleepy, and the bed looks so tempting! but, the 
Northeastern Michigan Fair begins here to-morrow, 
and a drayman is engaged to take my “ traps and 
culamities”’ to the grounds early in the morning, 
and, if [tell you any thing about the apiarian ex- 
hibition at the State Fair, L must do it to-night or it 
will not reach you in time for the October No. 

The building, if I remember rightly, was 28 x 45, 
with raised platforms 7 feet wide at the sides and 
ends, and a table four feet wide in the center. The 
building was literally filled to overflowing, for Geo. 
K. Hubbard, the patent-hive man, built a neat little 
“shed” outside in which to exhibit his hive, nuclei, 
and fancifully built specimens of honey. He was 
the last exhibitor to arrive, and every available foot 
of space was-taken. Prof. Cook pronounced the 
«xhibition the largest and finest he had ever seen 
inthe United States. Entering the building at the 
Northeast corner, the first exhibition is that of Mr. | 
H. D. Cutting, consisting of his hive, a show-case of 
hooks (81 volumes), a Langstroth hive, the side walls 
of which were constructed of straw held in an up- 
right position by wires, something as are the slatted | 
or wooden honey-boards or mats sold by friend | 
Root. The side walls were perhaps an inch anda | 
half thick, He also had some other implements, 


— — — - nr ee | 





| such us queen-cages, honey-knives, bee-feeders, sec- 
tion boxes, smokers, ete. He had samples of 15 dif- 
ferent kinds of honey, upon which he secured first 
premiunas, outnumbering Mr. M. H. Hunt by one or 
two specimens. In his usual unselfish manner he 
did not make a very large exhibit, not caring so 
much to secure a large amount of premiums as to 
make a success of the whole exhibition. He is al- 
ways on band to help somebody. (Oh! [ tell you, 
friends, dume Nature is asserting herself, and I 
must goto bed; but Ull be up at daybreak, or be- 
fore, and tell you all about it). 

i have just dressed myself, and it’s six o'clock 
and what | write must be written hurriedly. The 
next exhibitor after Mr. Cutting was E. E. Mason, 
son of Dr. A. B. Mason, of Wagon Works,O. He ex- 
hibited a Given press and a Vandervort machine; 
and Limust say that the Vandervort makes the best 
fdn. of any roller machine [ have ever seen, The 
wall space above the exhibits of Messrs. Cutting 


/and Mason was occupied by C. M. Weed, who ex- 


hibited between fifty and sixty fine specimens of 
honey- producing plants, pressed and mounted. 
Mr. Weed possesses, iu a high degree, the skill re- 
quired for preparing botanical as well as entomolo- 
gical specimens. 

The first exhibitor at the east end of the south 
side of the hall was Dr. Besse, of Delaware, Ohio. 
His exhibit consisted of a display of both comb and 
extracted honey, a Root fdn. mill, a one-frame nu- 
cleus, collections of queens, queen-eggs, honey- 
knife, ete. The remainder of the south side was oc- 
cupied by my brother and myself. 

My brother's exhibit consisted of a speciman of 
comb honey, a display of four colenies of differ- 
ent varieties of bees, a collection of queen-bees, and a 
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| 
collection of 67 varieties of honey-producing plants, 


pressed and mounted. My own exhibit consisted 
of a display of 3500 Ibs. of comb honey, piled up ina 
pyramidal form until it reached the roof. At cach 
end of the pyramid, tacked to the wall, and thus 
forming a background, was my display of honey- 
producing plants, 77 in number. My display of ex- 
tracted honey was very meager, only a small pyra- 
mid of different-sized pails filled with candied hon- 
ey. My specimen of 20 Ibs. of comb honey was 
shown the same as last year, in the glass case letter- 
ed “Gilt-Edge Honey.” My beeswax was in the 
same shape as last year. My collection of literature, 
79 volumes, was shown in a glass case which was 
lettered “ Apicultural Literature,’ and below the 
lettering was a large queen-beein gilt. Mr. Cutting 
outnumbered me two volumes. My display of full 
colonies of different varieties of bees numbered five 
colonies. Of bee-keeping implements:1 had 80, but 
I believe Mr. Hunt outnumbered me by about 20. 

The west end of the hall was entirely occupied by 
a magnificent display of comb honey from the api- 
ary of R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. Beginning about 
two feet from the floor, the honey was piled up un- 
tilit reached the peak of the roof, lacking about 
two feet. For a background, Mr. T. used a light-red 
paper cambric. There were more than 4000 Ibs. of 
horney inthis exhibit, and, to my mind, this display 
was the most striking and grand of any thing in the 
building. Mr. Taylor received the first premium 
upon this display, also upon the specimens of the 
best 20 Ibs., while I received second premium upon 
the same articles. 

Please allow me to digress long enough to say, 
that Mr. Taylor's honey, as well as my own, was 
raised without separators. Mr. Taylor also exhibit- 
ed a colony of Italian bees which was awarded first 
premium. His Given press made the best fdn. 
made on the grounds. His bar-piercer was awarded 
second premium, while Mr. Hunt was given the 
first. Mr. M. H. Hunt's display occupied the entire 
north side of the building. Mr. Hunt makes a 
specialty, I believe, of extracted honey, and his dis- 
play in this line was certainly fine. The honey was 
put up in glass bottles of different styles, glass jars, 
tin cans, pails, jugs, etc., all of which was artistical- 
ly arranged upon pyramidal stands. His honey- 
cases were blue, his honey-stands were blue, his ex- 
hibition hives (and he had some nice ones) were 
blue, his table, or counter on which he placed his 
exhibits, was covered with blue cloth, and his 
background was just the same; but when he sus- 
pended long strips of bright yellow foundation 
against the background, between the pyramids of 
honey, it relieved the monotony wonderfully. Mr. 
H. had on exhibition one strip of fdn. 50 feet long; 
but, perhaps, the crowning feature of his exhibit 
was a monument of wax nearly four feet high. 
The base was 17'4 inches square, and, upon one side, 
in raised letters, was the word HUBER. The whole 
monument weighed nearly 200 Ibs. Bee-keepers 
pronounced it the finest piece of waxwork they had 
ever seen, while people who were not bee-keepers 
would occasionally call it soap. The table in the cen- 
ter of the building was occupied by a miscellance- 
ous collection. A Mr. Quick showed a bee-hive, 
samples of comb and extracted honey, also a fine 
display of the Van Deusen flat-bottomed fdn. Mr. 
0. H. Townsend exhibited a bee-hive, a case of 
comb honey, and made a really nice little display of 
extracted, 
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In all, there were 150 entries, and the goods on «x 
hibition were valued at $2000 or thereabouts. 

One afternoon, in our tent back of the hall, there 
was held avery unconventional bee-keepers’ con 
vention, at which there were present Prof. Cook, 
James Heddon, T. F. Bingham, M. H. Hunt, Dr. A. 
B. Mason, R. L. Taylor, H. D. Burrell, Mr. Heddon's 
foreman, Mr. Stolley, Mr. Drew, Mr. H. D. Cutting, 
and myself. Ithink there were a few others pres- 
ent, but I do not recall their names now. The 
“pollen theory,” and depth of frames, were the 
principal topics discussed, but Ihave not time to 
give the discussion. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Thank you, friend H., for posting us as to 
what is going on in your State, even if we 
'can not be present personally. I am_ very 
| glad indeed to know you have such zealous 
/and successful workers in Michigan. If | 
am not much mistaken, some of our readers 
will feel as I do, after reading your descrip- 
tiem, that they are sorry they were not there 

OO, 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN IMPLE. 
MENTS FOR THE APIARY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES. 





URING Ernest’s vacation, he and Mr. 
Gray have been busying themselves in 
remodeling and improving our price 
list; and to do this, a good many new 
cuts had to be made. Below we give 
you a look at some of them: 








IMPROVEMENT IN THE SWISS WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

Our friends will notice that we have 
adopted the feature of friend Jones’s _inven- 
tion, that sends the hot steam up through 
the center of the melted combs. In fact, it 
is so nearly a Jones wax-extractor, as figur- 
ed above, that we are inclined to think it 
will answer every purpose, while the price is 
about $1.00 less. 





CAGE FOR SHIPPING ONB POUND OF BEES. 


Since it has been fully demonstrated that 
queens can be sent even across the oceal 
without any water-bottles, we now make our 
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cages for bees something on the same style. 
The block containing the candy can be seen 
through the wire cloth. The above cut 
shows our cage just as it is made at the 
present writing, and our losses during the 
past season have been very few indeed — es- 
pecially where no more than 1 Ib. of bees 
was put in a package. When we have at- 
tempted to send 2 Ibs. or more in one cage, 
we have had more or less difliculty, so that 
we have rather decided on putting them on 
combs in a nucleus hive where more than 1 
ib. has to*be shipped. 





OUR $2.50 MANDREL FOR FOOT-POWER SAWS. 

Instead of making the pulley on the man- 
drel, and then a collar to hold the saw, we 
now have it so arranged that the saw is 
clamped directdy against the end of the pul- 
ley, as is shown above, making the mandrel 
lighter and stronger, and more easily made. 


SEO vag 


ats cm 358 
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SIMPLICITY BEE- HIVE, JUST AS IT LOOKS IN THE 
APIARY. 

Ernest is so strongly in favor of having all 
Simplicity hives have an entrance-board like 
the one shown in the cutabove, that we have 
lad an engraving made, —t to show it 
is itis used. No better device has ever yet 
been discovered for enlarging and contract- 
Ing the entrance, if I am not mistaken. 
hese entrances can be attached to any hive 
With movable bottom — even box hives, and 
yet the Lp is only 10 cts. each, or $8.00 per 
hundred, made of good lumber, nicely paint- 





ed. The cut represents a very convenient 
way of using hives for queen-rearing, espe- 
cially where your yard for bees is somewhat 
crowded. The entrance to the nucleus hives 
should be on the opposite end from that of 
the large hive below. The Simplicity hive 
makes a vo convenient seat when you are 
opening and examining nuclei. A Concord 
can be easily trained to give about the ap- 
pearance of the one pictured, and the grapes 
as Well as the foliage ought to be there dur- 
ing the proper season. 














THE ONE-PIECE SECTION, AND THE WAY IT IS PUT 
TOGETHER AND PLACED IN THE WIDE FRAMES. 
The above is so well known, the picture 

scarce needs an explanation. 





MACHINE FOR MAKING ONE-PLECE SECTIONS. 

Since no one, however timid, need be any 
longer frightened by a bugbear in the shape 
of a patent on the one-piece sections, we 
shall probably sell a great number of the ma- 
chines pictured above. The whole machine 
complete, nicely painted, with 9 saws, capa- 
ble of making sections 2 inches wide, is only 
$30.00, and a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made on all orders received this fall. This 
same discount will apply to the machine for 
scoring sections. 





SIMPLICITY BEE-FEEDER, 


Our customers may, perhaps, be aware 
that the apr, gem bee-feeders as we now 
send them out are not exactly as illustrated 
in our -price list. The above cut, however, 
shows it exactly as made at present. They 
hold just about half a pint each, and, if I am 
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correct, no better feeder has ever been de- 
vised, especially for so small an amount of 
money, They are 5 cts. each, or only 4 cts. 
each by the hundred. Of course, special 
machinery has to be employed to make them 
at this price. 





_ Those we have been sending out are not 
just what they ought to have been ; but dur- 
ing the present dull season we are trying to 
get up some that none of our friends will be 
ashamed of. 





DRONE-BEE. 


Some time ago I told you we had no pic- 
ture of a drone that pleased me. At that 
time a good friend, whose name by some 
means we lost, sent us several photographs 
of drones, taken from Hfe. From these our 
artist made the picture above, which we call 
very satisfactory. If the friend who sent 
the photograph will stand up and speak, we 
shall be glad to pay him for his trouble; and 
if any of the rest of you think his droneship 
is not just as it ought to be, we should like 
to have you also stand up and speak. 

THE HAMMERS WE SELL. 

Improved methods for converting iron into 
steel, and of working steel, have made a 
wonderful reduction in the price of hammers. 
In the cut below, the first figure refers to the 
manufacturer’s number. Thus, No. | means 
an ordinary-sized carpenter’s hammer; No. 
2 means a size smaller, and No. 3 two sizes 
smaller, No. 3 being only half the weight of 
No.1. The No.1 hammer, handle and all, 
usually weighs about 20 0z. We are now en- 
abled to furnish No. 1 with the bell face for 
an even half-dollar, and the hammer is in 


every respect equal te thase that used to sell | 
for $1.50 and $2.00. Our prices are perhaps | 


lower than they are ordinarily sold, because 
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we buy in unusually large quantities. It js 
not an uncommon thing for us to give the 
manufacturers an order for over 1000 han- 
mers Of a single size, and we often let them 
make them during dull seasons, when they 
figure them very low to avoid stopping their 
hands and machinery. I told you the first 
figure refers to the manufacturer’s number, 
Well, the tigures after the dash are the price. 
For instance, No. 1 hammer, plain adze-eye, 
is So cts. The finish of this ee how- 


{ 


ever, is not quite equal to the plain adze-e\« 
No.2. This hammer weighs exactly 1 [h.. 
handle and all, and the price is 50 ets. It is 
probably more used than any other haminies 
in the catalogue, being just about what is 
needed for ordinary bee-hive work. If you 




















HAMMERS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
are going to drive spikes or large nails, for 
instance in framing, you would want to lay 
down your No. 2 hammer and take a No. !. 
The hammer above this, No. 2, bell face, is 
only 35 ets. The price is thus low on these 
because L happened to find a large lot of 
them that | could buy low. The weight of 
this hammer is 1 lb. The same is the case 
with No. 3 hammer, price only 25 cts. This 
hammer weighs exactly 10 0z., and during 
the past year bas sold beyond any thing we 
ever had in the line of hammers, for it is a 
nicely finished solid steel hammer with « 
first-class hickory handle, and all for an even 
25 ets. The one below it, No. 8, plain adze- 
eye, is 35 cts. These are staple goods, and 
this hammer is a great favorite for honey- 
boxes, brood - frames, and the like. This 
weighs 10 oz. At the left of the picture, a 
farrier’s, or horse-shoer’s hammer is shown. 
| This weighs 18 oz., and the price is 50 cts. 
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At the right of the caiiiinie is a riveting- | enough to be aserious pest in the aseiliameaitiiie in 


used by machinists and 
also a good deal by tinners. 


hammer, 
workers ; 


metal- | 
It | 


| 


weighs 14 oz., and the price is 35 ets., as | 


shown. No. 4 is a very handy tack-hammer, 
inlaid with blackwalnut ; price 20 cents. ; 
weight 60z. No. Sis a magnetic tack-ham- 


mer, all-metal handle ; price l5cts. It weighs | 


6oz. No. 5is the same with a wooden han- | 
dle; price 15 cts. Its weight is4o0z. These 


magnetic hammers are especially handy for 
driving tacks and small wire nails. No bee- 
keeper can afford to be without them. No. 
7 is our five-cent tack-hammer, weight 3 oz. 
One might almost think that 5 cents was low 
enough; but in No. 6 we have a hammer 
that costs only 8 ets., and they are sold by 
the thousands. They weigh5oz. The price 
is so low you can afford one for each of the 
children to crack nuts with; and if they lose 
them in the grass you can buy another cheap- 
er than to hunt for it. No.9 is our 15-cent 
shoe-hammer. It has a broad round face, 
you know, and when anybody has trouble by 
not being able to hit the nail, just give him 


| can not supply him with a pound. 


this, for he could not very well miss it, even 


if he should try. I believe the women-folks 


mer. It weighs 12 oz. 


could be put in its place, you would be like- 


ly to find yourself pretty well supplied, and | 


you could then pick out a hammer according 
to the work you wanted to do. We can send 


killing injurious insects they may do great good. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept., 1884. A. J. COOK. 

I suppose the reason these are called flies 
instead of bumble-bees is because they have 
ino sting; but from the looks of them I 
should be inelined to call them a sort of 
bumble-bee. Am I correct in concluding 
that bees with no stings are classed as flies? 
If he can put his beak through a bee, as 
friend E. states, I should think the beak 
was pretty nearly as bad as a sting. 


rr <i 


MRS. L. HARRISON ALSO GIVES US A 
RATHER DISCOURAGING REPORT. 


CULTIVATING A HONBY MARKET RATHER THAN A 
HONEY FARM. 








Sfaras Iam able to learn, the honey crop in 
» this locality has been almost a failure. A 
? groceryman told me lately that bee-keepers 
who had furnished him other years with hun- 
dreds of pounds of honey tell him that they 
These bee-keep- 
ers live about twenty miles from the river. Apia- 







, . : | ries located within range of the river-bottoms report 
have a sort of preference for the shoe-ham- | 


you one of each kind tight through for an | 


even $5.00. For prices of these hammers by 


the quantity. and also for the amount of | 


postage needed to send them by mail, see 


prices in the counter-store list, in our regu- | 


lar price list. 
As I have no more pictures, I think I will 
not talk any further just at present. 


Cn iit ae 
THE ROBBER-FLIES OF THE SOUTH. 
MALLOPHORA ORCINA. 


NC LOSED you will ‘find an insect that catches 
bees; at least I have seen them with bees on 
their bills many a time, and also seen one 
eatch a bee that was heavily laden with buck- 
wheat honey. He stuck his bill through the 
and I think it was dead by the time it struck 
the ground. Ido not know the name of this little 
Turk; but, fortunately for the bee-keepers, they 
ure not very numerous here. Ihave not only seen 
them catching honey-bees, but I saw one cateha 
bumble-bee, and kill it in an instant. 

Sparta, Tenn., Aug. 28, 1884. D. ENGLAND, JR. 

Prof. Cook says: 

The insect is one of the common robber-flies of the 
South. It is the Mallophora orcina, described in my 
Manual, p. 320. The Asilidc@, to which family this fly 
belongs, are very predaceous. There are two types 
of these fierce robber - flies. One class, like the 
Missouri bee-killer, are long, black, and exeeeding- 
ly strong and brave. These are illustrated on pages 
317 and 318 of my Manual. The other type are very 
hairy, yellow, and are easily mistaken for bumble- 
bees. They are hardly less fierce than the others. 





bee, 


To this type belongs the yellow fly sent by Mr. En- 
I question if these flies are ever numerous 


gland. 





nearly half of an average crop. Notwithstanding 


Now. if you had one each of all the above | this partial failure in the honey crop, choice white 
4 . c « € « la ee etl ili A 
hammers, and had a place so that each one | ee eee 


pound. One reason for the low price at present is, 
that many persons coming to the fair brought afew 
hundred pounds with them, and forced it upon the 
market, selling it for whatever they could get. 
Produce of various kinds is low, and the price of 
honey will have to be in the ratio of other sweets. 

You say, “‘ It seems easier to find extracted honey 
at 7 cents than to get equally good comb honey at 
about twice that figure.’’ I produce only a limited 
quantity of extracted honey, for the reason that it 
takes more strength than it does to secure it in 
comb. What I produce I sell at the same price as 
comb, and many persons think it ought to bring 
more, because wax doesn’t digest, and there is none 
init. Grocerymen in this city of forty thousand in- 
habitants have shown me tin pails of honey that 
they had had for three years, and it had never been 
called for. Extracted honey is a stranger; and 
when it is introduced it meets with a cordial wel- 
come. 

Mr. Muth says that at one time last fall he had 600 
bbls. of extracted honey. Now, this honey, before 
it reaches the consumer (except in low grades used 
in manufacturing), has as much labor expended 
upon it in Cincinnati as it had in the apiary where 
it was produced. When I was at Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Muth told me that she was going to cook four bar- 
rels of honey the next day. The granulated honey 
was dug out of the barrels, and put into buckets in 
which it was melted. Mrs. Muth said, “I skim the 
honey as long as any scum rises, and then it is pour- 
ed into a tank.” From this tank I saw how it was 
drawn out into bottles, corked, tinfoiled, labeled, 
and then packed into boxes, which were also nicely 
labeled, ready for shipment. I’ve no doubt that 
honey put up by Mr. Muth is sent back to the locali- 
ty where it was produced, and sold to dealers. 

Talk about raising a crop for honey! Better cul- 
tivate a market. Choice white clover a begging at 7 
cts.a pound! Give it an introduction to every ta- 
ble in your neighborhood, and it will soon be known 
and respected, 
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A farmer who produces extracted honey, and lives 
five miles from any town, told me that he could not 
supply the demand in his own neighborhood. By 
the way, his wife was a good talker. Mr. Simpson 
(who brought tigwort into notice as a honey- 
plant) used to sell a barrel of extracted honey ina 
day, by selling it by the gallon, from his wagon. 
Bee-keepers blamed him for it; said he “sold it too 
cheaply.”’ Others said he did right; sold it, got his 
money for it. If he had shipped it by rail it would 
have been knocked around, and been leaking, and 
the barrel would have arrived at the place of des- 
tination, and the honey fed the bees for a thousand 
miles. Plant all the Simpson honey-plants you want 
to; but cultivate best a honey market. 

Peoria, Ll. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


At the present writing, Mrs. II., 1 do not 
know of any nice honey offered for 7 cts. 
Since my notice it seems to have been all 
taken up. 
the low price is, that sugar is so very low— 
in fact, lower than it ever was before, so I 
have been told.—I know that grocers often 
have ‘honey two or three years uncalled for, 
and there are a good many things in our 
luneh-room that would never be called for if 
they were kept under the counters all the 
while, and no mention made of them. In lo- 
calities where extracted honey has never 
been introduced, people never call for it, be- 
cause they do not know there is sucha thing. 
One great reason why so many fail in the 
grocery business, as well as other kinds of 
mercantile occupations, is because they can 
not talk and make known to the customers 
they do have what they have got for sale. 
It takes aman who loves his business, to 
succeed in selling groceries, exactly as it 
does to succeed in 
thing else, for that matter. 


OEE 
SOMETHING ABOUT EXTRACTORS. 


ARE THERE EXTRACTORS IN 
TRACT ALL THE HONEY 


USE THAT WILL 
LATE IN THE FALL? 


EX- 


AS the need of a cover for your extractor nev- 
"er been presented to you? T was on the 
point of replacing my extractor with one 
having a cover, because of the disagreeable 
habit which the * Novice” has of throwing 
the honey out at the top of the can. Before doing 
so, however, I thought I would see if I could not 
remedy the evil at a less expense. I had a circular 
piece of tin cut the size of the extractor top, from 
which a circle four inches in diameter was cut. An 
embossed handle was added,and one side of the 
cover was made to conform to the curve of the arm 
of the extractor. Itisacomplete success. No more 
streams of honey running down my honey-house 
wall; no more beads of honey standing out like 
sweat on my face, or glistening like dew in my hair. 

And now there is another defect in my extractor, 
which seriously interferes with my peace of mind. ! 
can not get it to throw the honey from the comb as 
clean as I would like. Mr. Heddon claims that a 





good extractor will throw the honey out clean. I 
could well afford to pay $50.00 for such an extract- 
or. Thave weighed combs as they came from the 
extractor, and re-weighed them after the bees had 
cleaned them out, and T find that the combs will 
average a pound of honey as they come from the 


I presume one great reason for | 


keeping bees, or any | 








extractor. This is a matter of considerable import- 
ance where the bee-keeper’s store combs run up 
into the thousands; 2000 combs represent a ton of 
honey, which a man may reckon into his crop if he 
wants to make it as large as possible, but not into 
his income. 

Perhaps you will say, give the combs back to the 
bees, and let them clean them out. This is imprac- 
tical after the honey season has closed. I have 
tried it, and I shall not try it soon again. I have 
sent an order to Mr. Heddon for an extractor which 
will throw the honey out clean. JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1884. 


Friend M., we have never made a cover 
such as you describe, for we never expect to 
furnish anybody with an extractor that 
throws over the topof thecan. In your ease 
your combs are revolved too near the upper 
edge of the can that holds them. Another 
thing, where the combs run within half an 
inch of this upper edge, and give no trouble 
during the honey season, if you attempt to 
extract very old and thick honey, such as 
will be found in the combs in the fall, it will 
aometimes tly over, because so much more 
speed is required to get the honey out, and | 
think this is Why you found a whole pound 
of honey remainmeg in the comb. I should 
say, Without inaking any experiment, that 
any good extractor should take out all the 
honey except about a quarter of a pound, or 
thereabouts. This adheres by capillary at- 
traction, and I do not believe an extractor 
can be made that will take it a/l out. Where 
the honey is very old and thick, as mention- 
ed above, of course more will remain stick- 
ing to the bottom and walls of the cells. In 
trying to extract honey late in the fall, | 
have turned the combs so hard as to mash 
them into the wire cloth, but I did not get 
the honey all out, even then. As our ex- 
tractors are capable of revolving the combs 
all they will ordinarily bear, 1 do not know 
how we can improve on them in this respect, 
by making the machine larger and heavier. 
I know Dadant recommends extracting hon- 
ey late in the season, after the yield is all 
over, and I know that we, too, get a very fine 
quality of honey by this means; but unless 
we choose a very Warm day for the work, we 
shall find it a pretty difficult matter to get it 
all out, as stated above; and if we give 
combs to the bees to let them collect what 
remains sticking to the combs, as explained, 
we shall very likely have robbing, such as 
you seem to have had. Will those who 
have had experience in this, tell us some- 
thing about it? In all our experience in ex- 
tracting, and we have extracted very late in 
the fall too, we have always been in the hab- 
it of giving the combs back to the bees to be 
cleaned before putting them away for an- 
other season. Unless thisis done, the honey 
will dry down on the combs so hard that it 
seems to me it would be a task for even the 
bees to clean them next season. As for an 
extractor that would throw the honey all off 
from the combs, so that it is all clean and 
dry, the matter would be an utter impossi- 
bility. Very thin new horney in very warm 
weather would come of pretty clean, but 
there would still remain a film, held by cap- 
illary attraction, as explained above. 
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MAILING QUEENS ACROSS THE 
OCEAN. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE DIFFERENCE 


TWEEN THE TERMS PALESTINE, HOLY- 
LAND, AND SYRIAN. 


ALSO BE- 





R. A. I. ROOT:—Five parties sent me queens, 
of these but one, Mr. F. W. Burgess, suc- 
ceeded in getting me the required number 
of queens alive and in fair order (see 
GLEANINGS for Jan,, 1884, pages 18 and 19), 

and he has received his prize queen—a six-dollar 
Carniolan (see GLEANINGS for July 15, page 477). 
One other party only, Mr. C. Weckesser, of Marshall- 
ville, Wayne Co., Ohio, succeeded in getting me a 
live queen — one out of three sent by him (one came 
dead, and one failed to reach me). As the one 
queen he got through alive was in good order, I 
have concluded to award him a discretionary prize 
out of the fund, though, of course, he has failed ac- 
cording to the strict construction to be put upon 
the offers published in GLEANINGS of last fall. But 
| have credited him with half the price of an im- 
ported Italian or an imported Carniolan. 

As I have now made a complete success of send- 
ing queens by mail from here to America, and that 
without having received a single available hint 
through the shipments made to my address, I see 
no reason why the offers of queens free to those 
who can mail queens to me alive should longer re- 
main open. But there are still a numberof queens 
due to make out the $25.00, accepted on condition I 
could send out the amount in queens, and these I 
conceive should be sent to you. 

I do not know what sort of queens, i. ¢., what races 
you might prefer: you seem to be well supplied 
with Italians; Carniolans, which, for my part, I 
consider far preferable to Italians, seem to be held 
as unworthy any mention in GLEANINGS; Cyprians 
have received faint praise in the same publication, 
and I find the terms Syrian, * Holy-Land,”’ and Pal- 
estine all used by GLEANINGS as though they meant 
one and the same race of bees—a race which the 
said journal seems to regard as worthy of further 
propagation, so I have ventured to mail you a queen 
raised at Jerusalem (actually on Mt. Zion), Pales- 
tine—a queen which I call a Palestine queen— 
which might be called a “ Holy-Land"’ queen if that 
term were to be used in its strict sense, but a queen 
which belongs to a very different race of bees from 
the Syrian race found on Mt. Lebanon, Syria. If 
this “ Holy-Land”’ queen doesn’t produce the sort 
of Eastern bees you prefer, then, to avoid getting 
another such queen, GLEANINGS will have to see 
that there is a clear distinction in its columns be- 
tween real “ Holy-Land” (Palestine) bees and Syri- 
ans (the bees of the Lebanon in Syria). With me 
there will be next year just exactly this distinction: 
I shall sell queen-bees imported from Palestine ut 
just three-fourths the price asked for Syrians im- 
ported from Mt. Lebanon. Note that:. Palestines 
(true “ Holy-Lands”’) at 25 per cent Jess than Syri- 
ans. When I make this offer I think I know what 
the American (and, for that matter, the European) 
bee-keeping public want, and I have no fears that 
queen-purechasers will make their orders read “‘Holy- 
Land” or Palestine for the sake of 25 per cent lower 
price. No, they will put the word SYRIAN in plain 
capitals, and, there will be no palming-off a Pales- 
tine on them,jas J am now doing on you, under the 


fine-sounding, name ‘ Holy-Land,” which, as hereto- 


from Munich to his place. 
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fore used, has seemed to mean Palestine or Syrian, 
as happened to suit the convenience of writers, 
readers, queen-purchasers, or queen-sellers. But | 
must say, I think the writers and the queen-sellers 
have had the best of the bargain, the readers having 
been left by the writers in a lamentable muddle re- 
garding Eastern races, and the sellers have con- 
trived to keep the poor purchasers buying ‘ Holy- 
Lands” until they (the unfortunate purchasers) 
could hit upon the “right strain’? (doubtless the 
true Syrians— from Mt. Lebanon). 

Thus, friend Root, when this queen reaches you 
she will have traveled the whole distance from the 
city of Jerusalem to Medina, O., by mail in a Benton 
mailing-cage — almost half way round the world. | 
have mailed many queens this year from Munich to 
various parts of Europe and America, and every 
one of the former have arrived in prime condition, 
while but two have thus far been reported dead, 
and but two others not in splendid order upon arriv- 
alin America. One of the two which arrived dead 
was delayed a week on the way, through having 
been addressed to Ohio instead of Indiana, and the 
other dead one got chilled accidentally before leav- 
ing Europe. Most of the reports from queens sent 
to America have been: **No dead bees, and queen 
in first-class order,” or “Two dead workers, or 
three, or four, dead workers; rest bright and live- 


ly.”” The shipments have been 14 to 24 days on the 
way. Mr. Wm. Little, of Marissa, Ill., reports that 


two Italians sent him took wing immediately upon 
opening the boxes, which had been 24 days on the way 
There were four dead 
workers in one box, eight in the other, rest in prime 
order. One of these queens was laying within 12 
hours after her arrival, the other after three days. 
As I have not found queens that were in first-class 
order after their journey by mail, were impaired in 
their usefulness in the hive, I do not hesitate to say 
I have made 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS 

of mailing queens to America, and I shall be ready 
in 1885 to send them by mail to any post-office in the 
world which can be reached within 25 days, and up 
to 21 days I will guarantee safe arrival. 

Some of the parties who have received these 
queens have spoken of my “good luck” in getting 
them through in fine order. But, there’s no such 
thing as “luck’’ aboutit. More than ten years ago 
I mailed queens on long journeys within the United 
States, and I haven’t ceased to think about the mat- 
ter ever since then. Of late years, “the gude wife” 
has helped me in my experiments, and, though I 
have thought hard and long over the matter, she 
surely deserves a share of the credit for this final 
success. Very truly yours, FRANK BRENTON. 

Munich, Germany, Aug. 20, 1884. 


Thanks, friend B.; but it does not seem 
even yet that it is worth while to makea 
distinction between Syrian and Ioly-Land 
bees. The queens sent by friend Howard 
were sent from Palestine. In regard to the 
Carniolan bees, I thought 1 would hold ona 
little before I decided to perplex our readers, 
especially the A BC class, by still another 
kind of bees; and although I have ordered 
three queens, 1 confess I feel as if I wanted 
to give them a pretty good test in our own 
apiaries before.I recommend them as_pos- 
sessing superior, qualities. Mh likely 1 am 
slow in taking up new things; but the fact 
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is, I mean to be, until lam pretty well sat- 
isfied there is some reason for adopting 
another kind of bees. The queen you allude 
to did come to hand just as you said she 
would, in fine order, workers and all.— 
Friend B., it is quite a curiosity to know 
just how you make this candy that works 
such wonders, if that has any thing to do 
with it. If you prefer to sell the recipe in- 
stead of making the candy (and I am not 
sure but this is the best way), tell us what it 
is worth, and we will pay you well for it. 
You have achieved success in mailing 
queens across the ocean, and I confess I feel 
quite a little degree of pride in hearing you 
speak with such full assurance, while it is 
backed up by actual success. If I under- 
stand correctly, friend Jones intimated to 
Ernie, on his recent visit, that he had de- 
cided to drop both Syrians and Holy-Land 
bees, and breed only the Italians and Car- 
niolans. 
rr 


FERTILIZATION OF A QUEEN-BEE. 


A WORD OF CAUTION TO INVESTIGATORS. 


RO. ROOT:—In GLEANINGS, p. 601, Mr. G. D. 
Kentner gives an account of a “ meeting be- 
tween a drone and a queen on the board in 
front of the hive,’ where a swarm of bees 
was entering. The purpose and result of 

that meeting we are left to infer; but, are you not 

alittle too fast in concluding that the queen was 
thereby fertilized, or that queens are ever fertilized 

in such circumstances? Mr. Langstroth says, p. 125, 

“* Young queens never leave the hive for impregna- 

tion until they are established as heads of indepen- 

dent families,” and I believe that is sound doctrine. 





Many drones, and usually several virgin queens, 


are found in after-swarms; but nobody knows 
whether they “meet” and mate at that time, or 
make appointments for any future meeting—I ven- 
ture to think that they do nothing of the sort. The 
accounts that we have from time to time need sift- 
ing. A lawyer would cross-question your witness, 
and find a very important missing link in his testi- 
mony, though it seems clear and straightforward, 
and evidently given in good faith. But he does not 
say whether he ever saw that queen again, or knew 
that she was then and there impregnated. The 
signs of copulation are very conspicuous and un- 
mistakable, and we have seen them scores of times; 
but any one that claims to have seen the act must 
give proof before we can admit his claim. While 
Langstroth is at hand, see what he says, p. 127, of 
attempting to pry into this mystery. Has anybody, 
during nearly thirty years, come any nearer an 0c- 
ular demonstration? Let me give a true and 
exact account of a similar “ meeting’’ that I wit- 
nessed last year, and in almost the same words of 
your correspondent, only this queen was in a cage 
where her cell had been put for safe keeping, and, 
lifting the cloth where I wished to introduce her, 
I let her run from the cage on top of the frames 
where many bees were running about, being 
queenless. This queen immediately met a drone, 
and they “‘clinched”’ as if they tried to sting each 
other, and soon the drone fell back, and the queen 
was dragging the drone, and soon they parted and 
the drone was dead, and the queen went back into 
the hive, and the bees followed. 





I know not what designs that unfortunate drone 
had, whose tragic fate he witnessed, but mine was 
evidently not dreaming of danger, or planning any 
elopement, but just walking across the street (us | 
may say), when this queen started out to “runa 
muck,” seized and stung him in her fury, and, 
when free from that first victim, tried to sting oth- 
ers right and left. As I had seen such cantan- 
kerous queens before, I understood the game at 
once, and took out the frame to follow the seque!. 
The workers thus attacked promptly pinned this 
termagant by head, arms, and legs, and I left them 
to settle her case. She came out of that scuttle 
with one long leg queerly bent back and crippled, 
but fortunately her wings were unharmed, and in a 
few days she took her flight and was regularly im- 
pregnated, and I don’t think any one witnessed that 
meeting, though I interviewed her daily afterward, 
until she became the mother of many bees. 

I had another young queen that stung a worker 
and dragged her about a while in my observing- 
hive. Now, the books say that queens sting only 
other queens; but there are exceptional cases, and 
I could mention a few more. 

I should like to suggest a reason for these queer 
antics of the princesses, as some one has styled 
them. In each instance these princesses had issued 
from their cells on original frames where others 
were hatching near them, or a dozen or more were 
in cages where the cells had been placed to ensure 
their safety. They became uneasy, and anxious to 
get at each other, excited by the note of defiance, 
and furious to such a degree that they were ready 
to stab right and left, no matter whom they hit: 
and they did not feel around fora soft place as 
workers often do, but plunged in the poisoned dag- 
ger on the instant of contact. 

It seems as though this rancorous temper needs 
control, and the bees often get excited in their turn, 
and overdo the discipline, so that the queen is not 
interested in any subsequent proceedings when 
they have got through. 

Moral.—An honest witness may be in error in re- 
gard to what he thought he saw, and he and others 
much more in error as to the inferences drawn. 

Casky, Ky., Sept. 8, 1884. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Thanks for your caution, friend S.; but if 
IT understand you and Mr. Langstroth, you 
are both a little behind the times. As much 
as seven or eight years ago I reared queens, 
and kept them caged until the proper age, 
and let them out one ata time, and had 
them fertilized. When they came home 
from their wedding-trip they were caged. 
and used as laying queens. Reports of these 
experiments were fully given at the time. 
If Lam correct, they had never been heads 
of families at all. But in a short time back, 
reports have been given of queens being 
hatched out in the house, and kept in a tum- 
bler until they were old enough to meet the 
drone. They then went out, and, after a 
lapse of the proper time, returned with the 
proper marks of fertilization, and were ready 
to introduce into new hives. I have seen 
queens from after-swarms go out upon their 
wedding-trip within an hour after hiving the 
swarm.—Very likely, what has been re- 
= asa meeting between the queen and 

rone has been only like your ease, where 
the queen stung a drone and killed him. 
I have seen caged queens sting worker-bees 
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and kill them, but never before heard of one 
stinging a drone. I am inclined to think 
queens have been fertilized near the entrance 
of the hive, when they had,imperfect wings. 
If lam not mistaken, Mr. Langstroth, in a 
communication to one of the journals some 
years ago. mentioned such a case. How- 
ever, the caution is a good one, and it will 
be well for all of us to be sure we are right 
before we go into print. We have had re- 
ports in our back volumes, quite a number of 
times, from those who have actually been 
eye-witnesses of a meeting between the 
queen and drone, and it seems to me the 
statements are clear, and worthy of credit. 

Sr 

ERGOT AND HONEY-DEW. 

THE APHIDES NOT ALWAYS THE CAUSE. 


EAR MR. EDITOR:—This “ manna grass ”’ (see 
GLEANINGS, current vol., pages 518, 59, and 
602) has interested me very much. The grass 
which you sent me camé in part from F. D. 
Culver, Quincey, Michigan, and part froma 

ventleman in Ohio. The grass looked as though it 
had been dipped in syrup, and dried, as small white 
crystals could be seen. By touching the tongue to 
the grass, or putting it in the mouth, a very sweet, 
pleasant taste was quickly perceived. 

As I wrote you the other day, I could see no in- 
sects nor any sign that insects had been on the 
vrass; but instead I found many ergot grains. As 
[had never heard that ergot caused honey-dew, I 
at once dismissed the ergot question as unimpor- 
tant in the matter of the nectar. Dr. Gronge, our 
Professor of Veterinary, being interested in ergot, 
| gave the ergotized grass to him, telling him of the 
*honey-dew.”’ He soon came to me with a work on 
veterinary medicine, where ergot was described. 
It was stated in the description, that at an early 
stage ergot secreted drops of honey-dew which are 
very attractive to sweet-loving insects. I have 
sinee examined the subject at length, and find that 
our European authors always speak of the sweet 
secretion from this fungus. Thus we see that hon- 
ey-dew may arise from fungi no less than from in- 
sects. 

Ergot is a violet-black, or dark-purple fungus; 
the technical name is claviceps purpurea, which at- 
tacks the pistils of grasses, hedges, and palms. 
Kye isa favorite victim of this fungoid parasite. 
The seed of the rye or grass, when attacked by er- 
vot, is dark, almost black, slightly curved, and se- 
cretes a sweet, slightly yellowish liquid, which is the 
so-called manna or honey-dew. This ergot is quite 
abundant in some of the Western States in certain 
years, and, I regret to say, has made an unwelcome 
advent into Ohio and Michigan. 

Ergot as a medicine is very powerful. It acts on 
the involuntary muscles, first inducing spasms, and 
then, as Brown Sequard shows, causing paralysis. 
This is often given to promote uterine contraction, 
und also in nervous diseases. From its energetic 
action it is not regarded as a very safe medicine. 

In rye it-is sometimes eaten by the’.\human kind, 
and induces serious poisoning. The first symptom 
is red eyes, followed by cold limbs, swollen joints, 
und gangrene of limbs and intestines, which termi- 
nates in death by convulsions. In Europe, such 








poisoning has often caused epidemics. Many of the 
diseased symptoms may arise from the_action of the 





' honey may come. 
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ergot to convulse the muscles of the vaso-motor 
system, and shut off the blood supply. 

When cattle eat ergotized grass or rye they are 
liable to poison, as shown by Bonjean and others, 
with symptoms almost identical with those of man 
when suffering from the same poison. 

We see, then, that there is.a very dark side to this 
ergot picture, and we may well rejoice if there is a 
sweet aspect to the subject. The ergot nectar 
seems sweet and pleasant; if it is wholesome (7) we 
may still rejoice that every bitter has its sweet. 

HONEY COLIC. 

Dr. Tinker, in a recent article, argues that honey 
distresses only the dyspeptic, and thut any such 
sufferer should repair to a good physician to get his 
disordered stomach patched up. Of course, doctors 
rarely make mistakes, and Dr. T. very rarely; but 
on the subjects of dry feeces (7) and honey colic he 
needs to study up. My father was a wonderfully 
strong man; could eat almost any thing at any time 
with perfect impunity; but even a slight taste of 
honey would invariably cause intense colic. 
Though far from a dyspeptic, honey was a virulent 
poison to him. Boiled or granulated honey he 
could eat with perfect safety. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Michigan. 

Many thanks, friend Cook. I noticed the 
ergot on the heads of the manna grass when 
it was sent me; and although I did not know 
what it was, I had a sort of feeling that the 
dark fungus which I called. it might be in 
some way responsible for the conversion of 
the starchy matter into sugar. The honey 
had such a pleasant taste that I should hard- 
ly think it would prove unwholesome. So 
here, then, is another source from which 
It does seem indeed as if 
the field from which the bees may occasion- 
ally obtain stores is going to for ever widen 
out under the eye of the careful student of 
nature and nature’s wonderful processes. 


oe 
DOOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR 1884. 


FROM FRIEND 





REPORT, BVEN 
DOOLITTLE, 





A DISCOURAGING 
N page 371, present volume of GLEANINGS, will 
Y be found a report of my winter losses, whieh, 
together with the filling of orders for bees 
which I had previously contracted, reduced 
the 80 colonies I had in the fall of 1883, to 40 
to commence the season of 1884 with. As 14 of these 
were rather weak I decided to use them in forming 
nuclei for queen-rearing, while the remaining 26 
were to be used for storing honey. However, as I 
found that I could not fill all orders for queens with 
nuclei made from the 14 weak colonies, I was 
obliged to draw quite heavily on the other 26, both 
of bees and brood, to form what nuclei 1 was 
obliged to have. This, of course, lessened the hon- 
ey-crop to a certain extent; yet, as what little they 
did get came so late in the season, I imagine that 100 
lbs. would be as much as I could count lost from this 
source. When the golden willow opened, the bees 
went to work with a will; but the returns for their 
labor were but meager, as little more than a living 
was obtained. Hard-maple failed to blossom, so no 
honey nor pollen from that source was*obtained, 
while the dandelion gave nothing save a little pol- 
len. As my hives were now nearly destitute of 
honey, I lived in hopes that the apple-bloom, which 
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promised much, would give my bees a generous | queens and bees sold to the amount of $500, makes 


supply; but when a cold rain set in as the blossoms | $593.05. 


began to open, I realized that there was nothing | 


certain in the honey-crop, even though every thing 
gave promise of a bountiful yield. 
bloom; the weather kept coo] and cloudy, with the 
exception of half a day, so that, when the dearth of 
honey which we always have after apple-bloom ar- 
rived, there was nothing left for me to do except to 
feed, which I did for nearly four weeks. A few 
strong stocks were able to get nearly a living; but 
for all that, two barrels of sugar vanished out of 
sight before a living from the flowers was obtained. 

On June i2th the locust opened, and the bees got 
but 144 days in which to work on that, for, with the 
afternoon of the l4th, came cold and rain, which 
lasted till the bloom was past. All through the sea- 
son the weather seemed to be contrary; for when- 
ever the flowers opened upon which we depend for 


All through the | 


} 





honey, it would be cold, windy, and rainy; while, 


when there were no honey - tlowers in bloom, it 
would be fine. 
splendid bee weather from June 18th to July 6th (as 


we had all during the dearth of honey between ap- | 


ple and locust), but as we have little white clover 
here save by the roadside (our section of country 
being used for grain-rearing quite largely, thus 


the bees got scarcely a living from the clover. 

From raspberry and sumac, a few of the stronger 
colonies secured a few pounds surplus, but not 
enough so they worked of any account in sections. 

From July 6th to Aug. 10th the weather was cold, 


From this I have to deduct $60.00 for sugar 
fed, which leaves $530 as the pay for my season's |a- 
bor, or $13.25 for each colony in the spring, which is 
not a bad showing for one of the poorest seasons 
ever known. However, had it not been for the 
queen business I should have had only 711 Ibs. of 
honey (an average of 272; lbs. to the colony), from 
which | must deduct the sugar fed, leaving me only 
about $30.00 for my work. Viewing it in this light, 
I could reasonably say that bee-keeping for the year 
1884 was a failure, resulting from very unfavorable 
weather. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept., 1884. 

And so, friend D., although we can say that 


| you get honey every year, yet we shall have 


to add that once in a great while you fail to 
get it in paying quantities. However, $13.25 
per colony is not so very bad, after all. | 
should put your report something like this, 
it seems to me: * ‘lhe above result was made 


So it now happened that we had | from the 40 T had to commence with in the 


spring, and 14 of these were so weak that 
they could’not really be counted as colonies.” 
At any rate, you had an income of over $500, 
besides leisure to attend to considerable oth- 
er business which probably afforded you 


; ‘ , |} more or less income—strawberries and other 
keeping the white clover out by constant plowing), | 


cloudy, and windy (being often accompanied with a | 


mist, or slight sprinkle), with the exception of now 
and then a day or part of a day when the sun would 
shine. Basswood opened about July 4th, and I 
kept hoping, that another day would bring better 


weather; yet for a whole week the bees could do | 


little else than get a little water. At this time there 


er saw bees work faster than they did that day; but 
with the next morning came the same cold, cloudy 
weather again, which held on four days more. Dur- 


small fruits, potatoes, and the like of that. 
Rare SBE nye ES Ain eld rh 

THE OTHER SIDE OF BEE-KEEPING. 

SOME WORDS OF CAUTION TO THOSE JUST EMBARK- 


ING IN THE BUSINESS. 





ILLED with text-books, GLEANINGS, and en- 
thusiasm, beginners are prone to overdo. They 
do too much fooling with bees, time, and mon- 
ey. They must transfer, Italianize, have ev- 
ery trap, andtry every trick; have every thing, 





| and doevery thing that anybody and everybod) 
was one day when the sun shone all day, and I nev- | 


ing these four days the bee-yard presented the ap- | 
pearance of winter, save that there was no snow, | 
and I began to realize the fact. that the year 1884 , 


was to be the poorest honey season we had seen 
since 1869, which was my first year at bee-keeping, 
After the four days, we had a good honey day again, 
when the next was bad. In the afternoon of the 
next, the bees got honey quite freely, which was the 
last of the getting of honey from basswood; for bad 
weather now continued till the bloom was all gone. 
Later on, a little honey was secured from teasel, 
when the weather would allow the bees to fly; but 


else does. That is the tendency of many, if not all. 
I have done too much with my bees; have worried 
them and myself too much. If I have not spent too 
much money on them, it is because I have not been 
able to get it tospend. I have not been able to get 
half the improvements I have wanted to try, and | 
now thank my lucky stars I have not. 

While on this matter of spending money, I would 
emphasize the thought that we must take into ac- 


| count the comparative prices of supplies and pro- 


| duce. 


the major part of it was used for brood-rearing, | 
which was kept up more largely than I ever knew it | 
during the last half of July and first of August. All | 


through the last half of August and first 15 days of | 


September, we had splendid honey weather; but as 
little buckwheat was sown about here this year, and 
as we have no fall flowers, no honey was obtained. 

I shall go into winter with about 75 colonies, 55 of 
which are full, and 20 small ones, made by uniting 
nuclei. The full colonies mostly have nearly honey 


} 


When lumber and beeswax were lower, and 
honey was higher, it was possibly profitable to in- 
vest in every modern improvement. But at the 
present cost of the two first-named articles, and the 
generally low price of honey, I am certain it will 
pay to go slow and step carefully. If accounts were 
compared, I think we would find that it is the sup- 
ply-dealers and middlemen, not the honey-produc- 
ers who are making the money. The enormous 
growth of the supply business during the last three 
years, and the plenitude and cheapness of honey, 


| attest the great and increasing tendency to over-pro- 


| 


enough to winter, while the others must be fed all | 


their winter stores. 

The result of the season is as follows: 439 lbs. of 
comb honey at 16 cts. per |b., = $65.95; 272 Ibs. ex- 
tracted honey at 10 cts., = $27.20, which, added to 


| 


| 





| duction. 


Springfield, Ils., is known to be one of the 
costliest places to live in, in the West; yet, in twelve 
months out of the last eighteen, her market his 
been glutted with honey in the most approved sty!« 
at 15 cts. per lb. Not one out of ten of her mer- 
chants will handle it for less than 24 ets., leaving 
1244 for the producer. Now, any one who has trie: 
it knows that one must get immense crops at low 
cost to make any thing at this rate. Hence I say 
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that the few extra dollars spent for all these im- 
provements can not be replaced by the few extra 
pounds of honey produced. I am bumanitarian 
enough to wish, with Mr. Root, that honey could be 
placed within the reach of the poorest. But how, 
at present cost, can it be done, if done at all? if 
honey in the costliest style must be sold at half 
what it used to be in bulk, in which form it is scarce- 
ly salable, the price of supplies must decrease in 
corresponding ratio, instead of increasing as they 
have done in the last few years. 

To novices, then, I repeat: Do not overdo; go 
slow; pick your way. As to details,even beginners 
must be largely left to judge what they should do, 
and in what they shall invest. But from the stand- 
point of present experience, I think I can give some 
valuable hints. 

SHALL WE TRANSFER? 

Do not be in a hurry to transfer. Our oracles 
may shake their heads at this. But | repeat with 
confidence, Do not be in a hurry. Of course, I 
would not advise you to put new swarms into bar- 
rels, cracker-boxes, etc., nor buy lumber, however 
cheap, and make box gums if you can helpit. If 
you have a surfeit of hives and combs you wish to 
put bees into; if the hive is rotten, or the bees not 
yielding much honey, or in other cases we might 
mention, it is doubtless best to transfer. But if the 
hive is good; if the bees are doing well; if you have 
to buy hives, leave italone until you are convinced it 
will be a saving to transfer. It causes some waste, 
it takes time and money. You can fix a rack of 
section boxes in the cap of almostany hive; the few 
extra pounds of honey you may get will not pay for 
the investment, and, mark the fact that bees will 
winter much better in a tall hive filled with old 
tough combs without care, than in any other. 

CONCERNING OLD-STYLE HONEY-BOXES. 

Do not be in haste to throw away your old bulk 
honey-boxes. You may want them. When I first 
started in apiculture I promptly discarded them. 1 
was not going to be any old-fogy bee-keeper. I 
wanted none of their old-fashioned boxes. I was 
voing to raise honey in the new, improved style, I 
Itore them to pieces, or kicked them aside. 
This year found me washing and mending them for 
Many persons about home will pay as much 
for honey in that shape as for that in the costliest 
form, and they will return the boxes in order to 
deduct the tare. I find lots of folks who do not like 
to buy lumber, and call it honey, and you are saved 
investing that much. 

ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 

I do not think it best for beginners to invest in zine 
honey-boards. I know they must be a great con- 
venience—I should like to have them; but when 
trouble and honey are cheap, and zine costly, I 
think itis better to endure the bother than spend 
the money. The one queen out of a dozen (mine 
have not averaged that often) which will go into the 
surplus boxes, will not cause trouble enough to 
warrant the expense of a dozen boards. Think also 
of the objections that have been urged in GLEAN- 
INGSs. 


was. 


use, 


THE USE OF FDN. IN FRAMES. 
The use of wired frames of fdn. is often neither 
necessary nor advisable. It is true, they give us 


stout, straight combs, and prevent the nuisance of 
drone comb. In shipping, extracting, and artificial 
swarming, they are valuable; but otherwise they 
ire not necessary, and beeswax and fdn. are high, 
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Luse the L. frame with triangular top-bar. f take 
a half-sheet of fdn., lap it about % of an inch over 
the comb-guide, and with a few “swipes”of my 
pocket-knife blade it is fastened on securely. This 
secures straight combs, gives the bees that much to 
work on, saves the expense of wire and wiring, and 
the fdn. does but little sagging. I have used it this 
way extensively this year. In only one case did it 
sag at all, and that was the top of some of the mid- 
dle frames. I moved them to ‘the outside of the 
brood-nest, where brood will seldom if ever be rear- 
ed in them. Some drone comb will, of course, be 
built in the lower part of the frame; but we want a 
little of it; and if there is more than we want, while 
honey is cheap and wax dear, we can-cut it out and 
render it into wax without much loss, or usé it for 
natural starters. However, to manufacturers and 
dealers, and those having a thousand frames to 
wire at once, it may be economy to use full wired 
frames. GEO. F. ROBBINS, 39—64. 

Mechanicsburg, Ils., Sept. 11, 1884. 

Friend R., your remarks are, in the main, 

good ; but where one has bees not in a 
movable - comb hive, I think I would advise 
transferring at once, when the proper season 
of the year comes. To work intelligently, 
we want our hives so that all the combs are 
interchangeable.—If your customers will 
vay as much for comb honey in large boxes, 
it may be as well to use such; but, why not 
cut it right out of new and clean brood- 
frames? You get more honey in this ie & 
and a frame is cheaper than a box.—I, too, do 
not believe in investing much money in zinc 
honey-boards; but as others think different- 
ly, andas there has been a very large call 
for the article, we as supply-dealers have 
been obliged to furnish it. 


eg 


ADVANTAGES OF THE REVERSIBLE 
FRAME. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS IN THE MATTER 
FROM FRIEND DUTTON. 





SOME 





AM no enthusiast in the matter of reversible 
frames, for it is only under certain circum- 
stances in connection with the production of 
comb honey that Iean see any benefit result- 
ing from their use at all. What these circum- 
stances are, I shull leave the reader to judge from 
the following comparison of the relative merits of 
the two styles of frames, a comparison I shall en- 

deavor faithfully, and without prejudice, to give. 

Four points of excellence are claimed (I believe 
justly) for the reversible frame: 

1. More brood cun be obtained in less compass. 

2. The bees can be driven to work in the upper 
sections. 

3. Almost the last drop of honey of the season 
can be sent above. 

4. Solid combs are secured. 

These four points appear to be weighty consider- 
ations in favor of the reversible frame, certainly; 
but before we discard our old frames, or resolve to 
adopt those which are reversible, if just beginning 
in apiculture, let us first ascertain how far these 
four very nice features can be discovered in our 
old friends. 

Point 1. After the frame has been reversed, pro- 
viding the cells have not been too much lengthened 
out, and you possess a prolific queen, she will, in all 
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probability, fill the extra space with brood; but if 
you possess the ordinary frame, and practice the 


plan of spreading the brood, and with a good queen, | 
very little advantage can be gained by reversing | 


the comb, so far as I can see. 
Point 2. When the ordinary Langstroth frame is 


employed, bees, as a rule, especially when possess- | 


ed of a dash of German blood, will occupy the top 
sections, as a rule, immediately, other conditions 
being favorable; but if the deep frame is used, and 
side-storing practiced in connection with top, ala 
Doolittle, the bees can be made to work in the up- 
per sections at the pleasure of the apiarist. 

Point 3. If it is thought desirable to have all the 
honey in the brood-chamber removed into the su- 
pers, this can be accomplished. 1. Providing the 
honey is all stored along the top-bar; 2, Providing 
the frame is filled solid with brood from end to end 
below the honey-line; if these couditions are pres- 
ent, then, by simply reversing the frames, the hon- 
ey is carried up-stairs at once; but if they are want- 
ing in any degree, then just so far does the reversi- 
ble frame cease to possess any advantage over the 
ordinary in respect to point No. 3. 

Point 4. Wiring the usual style of frame, and 
placing the fdn. almost in contact with the bottom- 
bar on the wires, leaving ',-inch spaee at the sides, 
and 4 inch above the sheet, will give combs as solid 


as can be produced by any reversible frame in ex- 
| 


istence. 


Having now compared the two styles of frame, if | 


I were asked which one I should adopt in view of 
what I have written, my answer would be, the re- 


versible, if lemployed the Langstroth frame and | 


took my surplus from the top exclusively; but the 
ordinary, if I used a deep frame, and practiced side- 
storing in connection with top. 

Still further, I believe that I have made an im- 
provement, even onthe frame described in my ar- 


ticle in GLEANINGS; but whether you, Mr. Root, | 


may consider it so or not, it pleases me better, and 
comes still nearer my ideal of what a practical re- 


versible frame should be; and, besides, doing away | 
toa considerable extent with the objections you | 
raised to the frame as described in GLEANINGS, | 


there isa saving of 4 wire nails to each frame, 

which is a consideration. It would make this too 

long an article to enter into its description here; 

but if any should be desirous to learn more about 

it they will find it described in detail in the A. B. J. 

for July 30. A. H. DuT#ON. 
Brussels, Ont., Aug. 6, 1884. 


The device referred to in the closing sen- 
tence, friend D., is essentially the same as 


the one mentioned on page 152 of GLEAN- | 
INGs for the present year. I will explain to_ 
our readers that it 1s simply placing sup- | 


porting-arms to the frame midway between 
the top and bottom of the end-bar, and, of 
course, placing the rabbet on the ends of 
the hives midway between the top and _ bot- 
tom. The objection is, that frames so sup- 
ean are much less steady than one hung 

y top-bar; and unless some kind of spacers 
are used for the top-bars of the frame, they 
are Mn? J easily knocked out of place. The 
supporting-arms must also be put in very 
accurately indeed, or the frame will be lean- 
ing either one side or the other. I do not 
think it will obtain favor. Your remarks on 
the subject are excellent, 


‘sliding over it will tell which sections are 





| HONEY FROM CORN. 


HOW TO TELL WHEN SECTIONS ARE FULL, ETC. 








™ WO-lweeks ago I wrote you, stating bees wer 
4° out of employment for the present; but in a 
few days they were at work gathering as 
hard as ever; and as I have watched them 
very closely this summer, so as to learn al| 
their little tricks, I soon found them in a fleld of 
corn, so I concluded they were gathering. Wei, 
Prof. Cook doesn’t call it honey; but as regards my 
bees, it was as much honey as they gather on box- 
elder when it blooms. It was a rank piece of early 
corn they were on, and they worked in the same 
style as on box-elder bloom. I got my glass that 
makes a bee as large as a rat (or less), and could not 
' find any trace of the corn-louse. The fleld was in 
pasture for six years before, which would make it 
free from corn lice; and as the bees worked on this 
field for four days before the other corn tasseled 
out I had a good chance to watch them, which I did 
for nearly an hour at a time, and could find no trace 
of any other vermin. I may be, for all that, mistak- 
' en, but it would be hard to convince me of it. 

WAX SCALES SECRETED ONLY BY YOUNG BEES. 

Another thing I notice: It is only young bees 
that make wax; or, in other words, a bee produces 
only one crop of wax; and if comb-building were 
needed ever so badly, the old bees could not pro- 
| duce any wax scales. 

HOW TO TELL WHEN SECTIONS ARE FULL. 

Another thing I find tault with is the way you rig 
hives for surplus comb honey. You may say I necd 
not buy what I don't like, but I can’t get them as | 
like them, so I have to use what is on the market, 
or make my own, which is not convenient. The 
| fault I find with wide frames is, you can’t tell when 
they are full without pulling one out, which dis- 
turbs the bees. With the Heddon cases it is no bet- 
ter. I got 10 of them, or, rather, 10 hives with 2) 
cases, and this is the last year I shall use them, un- 
less some one can tell me how to find out how much 
honey there isin the case without taking it off. 

SMOKERS AND CYPRIANS. 

I have only a Clark smoker, and I keep some ot 
those cross Cyprians, and Doolittle says you need a 
Bingham. Now, I can’t get any more smoke out of 
a Bingham than out of yours, and the price I don't 
like; still, some men think a cheap article “no 
good;"’ and about those Cyprian bees, they are no 
| worse than Italians, and not half as bad as some 
that came from the Banner Apiary. The troubic 
with Cyprian and Holy-Land bees is, they are not 
used to being handled; but if they get no quick jur 
there is no trouble. W. CONNELLY. 

Ogden, lowa, Aug. 4, 1884. 

Friend C., will you please tell us whether 
_ the bees got the honey from the corn-tassels, 
| or from the base of the leaves? I think it is 

pretty well proven that bees do sometimes 
= honey from corn.—If I am correct, old 
| bees can, when obliged to, secrete wax scales. 
| When there are bees of different ages in tlie 
_ hive, those of a certain age usually take up 
| this duty.— There are several ways in whic! 
you can tell when the sections are filled. The 
simplest is by slipping your finger along the 
copter of the wide-frame, or, better still, 





| 


| the top-bar of the sections. When you get 


accustomed to it, the sound of the finger 
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jilled. Some bee-keepers prefer to 7 light- 
ly with the finger. Try tapping a filled sec- 
tion, and one unfilled. The empty one gives 
back a sound like the sounding-board of a 
violin, though, of course, very faint in com- 
parison. The filled sections give back almost 
yo sound. It is not a great task to take out 
the wedge, and pry every one of the frames 
so that you may see between them. When 
you close them up again, of course you want 
to smoke the bees out of the way. 


SOME KIND WORDS FROM THE BEE- 
FRIENDS IN CANADA. 





NOTES OF THE MEETING OF THE ONTARIO BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








—P NOWING your kind interest in our Canadian 

3) prosperity, [haste to pass you a few jottings 
. of our convention just terminated, being 
held in the same place (council chamber, 
City Hall) where the N. A. A. held its meet- 
ing a year ago (always kindly placed at our service 
by mayor and city Fathers free). Although our 
gathering was not quite so large, we felt it was all 
the larger for the good influence of that extra pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting, as the many recollec- 
tions thereof now brought up on this occasion 
witnesseth. 

Our membership is now over double that of a year 
ago. We had three evening sessions, and two in- 
formal forenoon meetings in Industrial-exhibition 
directors’ hall on the grounds (also cheerfully lent 
us for the purpose). Questions covering much of 
the ground so often gone over were discussed with 
more than common interest. Mr. Jones and other 
(now leading) bee-men, too, seemed so to feel the 
importance of these discussions and interests as tu 
leave other pressing calls on their time to wait and 
hee present every time. Kindly newspaper report- 
ers, too, seemed really to enjoy the curious and 
astonishing revelations of the inner bee-hive opera- 
tions, and as if pretty well inoculated with regular 
“bee fever.” You will no doubt have lengthy re- 
ports in your Canadian exchanges, so I must not 
trespass on your space. In fact, one more main idea, 
however, intended to be expressed in this communi- 
cation must be allowed to suffice for the present; 
just one element appeared wanting. Need I tell 
you the want? Well, it was manifested by prompt- 
ing such inquiries as, ‘* Will none of our over-the- 
line cousins, ‘ Root’ or branch be with us?” “* What 
were Our good officials about, that they didn’t see 
to sending pressing invitations, and securing the 
presence of some such as any of those who last year 
contributed so materially to the pleasure and profit 
of that season of “happy memories ’’? 

I now conclude with this broad hint, that some, 
yea, Many, over there may calculate on a year 
henee, taking part in the meeting of the O. B. K. A. 

JACOB SPENCER, Sec. 

Thank you, friend S$. Ihave often thought 
of you this fall, and I also must confess to 
quite a longing to go once more to Toronto 
and see the faces I met there. But, how 
about your honey-crop this year? I scanned 
the above article all Gave Are you still 


booming as you were a year ago, or are you, 
too, in the same boat with friend Doolittle 
and some others? 





PYRETHRUM. 
The Way it Operates in Destroying Trouble- 
some Insects. 





PROF, COOK ALSO TELLS US WHAT BUHACH IS. 





EAR MR. ROOT:—In response to your and Mr. 
Muth-Rasmussen’s inquiries in last GLEAN- 
INGS, p. 624, I reply that pyrethrum is a gen- 
eric term referring to the powdered flowers 
of any one of three distinct plants—Pyre- 

thrum roseum, P. Carneum, and P. Cineraricefolium. 
The powder from the two first-mentioned plants is 
known from the locality where the plants grow, as 
Persian insect-powder, and for a like reason the 
latter is called Dalmatian insect-powder. Buhach 
is the Dalmatian insect-powder that is grown and 
manufactured in California. G.N. Mileo, of Stoc- 
ton, Cal., who, I believe, is a Dalmatian, has given 
the name of his product—buhach—to protect him 
against the adulteration, which is quite sure to over- 
take so valuable an article. This powder owes its 
valuable properties to the presence of a volatile 
substance which, unless the powder is kept close, 
will escape, when the article is valueless. Buhach, 
which I have had a year, and have kept ina close 
tin vessel, is not so effective as last year, nor so ef- 
fective as fresh powder obtained this year; yet it 
kills most insects to which it is aplied. 

Another peculiar property of fresh pyrethrum is, 
that it may be mixed with several parts of flour, 
and still be potent todestroy. This makes adultera- 
tion easy, and likely had its influence in causing 
Mr. Milco to adopt a peculiar name for his product. 

Buhach— indeed, all pyrethrum—kills by contact, 
and not by being eaten. Again, it is entirely non- 
poisonous to vertebrates. A friend told me that he 
ate a tablespoonful, with no harm, even to his di- 
gestion. 

I have found the powder very effective to kill 
many insects, when dusted on to them by use of a 
dust-bellows, or sprayed on to them when mixed 
with water—one tablespoonful to two gallons of 
the liquid—by use of a Whitman pump, or when the 
alcoholic extract is applied as aspray. We kill our 
house-flies by dusting on the powder. We do this 
as we retire at night, and can sweep up the dead or 
paralyzed flies the next morning. I prefer to kill 
cabbage-worms, slugs, ete., by spraying with the 
liquid mixture. 

I have not seen the article you mention, so can not 
say as to the correctness of its representations, but 
I do consider pyrethrum a very valuable insecticide, 
especially the buhach, which is more apt to be pure 
and fresh. 

While many of our worst insect pests are quickly 
killed by use of this powder, I have found that 
some bugs and a few beetles are proof against it. In 
all our use of this substance, when dusted into close 
rooms like living-rooms or chicken-houses, the dust 
comes in contact with flies, lice, etc., and quickly 
kills. We must put it immediately on the insects, 
as its virtue is soon gone. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Thank you, friend Cook. This is indeed 
something wonderful, that so small a quan- 
tity of these insect powders can do so much, 
If I remember correctly, when you address- 
ed our agricultural institute here, you told 
us just a puff of the powder would kill all 
the flies in a room, 
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GLEANINGS IN 


FERTILIZATION OF QUEEN-CELLS. 


IS IT FERTILIZATION, OR ONLY HIGH FEEDING 
AND PREMATURE DEVELOPMENT FROM THE 
HIGH FEEDING? 


rN 1872 or 3, during the months of July and Aug- 
ust, 1 doctored, hig’ fed, or fertilized, some fif- 
ty or more queen-cells. The queens from the 
cells that hatched were extra large, well devel- 
oped, and very strong and plump. I was ex- 
perimenting to prove or disprove the theory that the 
sex of queens’ eggs was the result of the different 
food furnished by the bees. At that time, and up 
to the present, I have always given to the nuclei- 
raising queens a frame of eggs and unsealed larvie 
when the queen hatched, to keep the bees at home 
when the queen went out on her bridal tour. I did 
notice that there seemed to be eggs and larve in the 
frame after | put it in, and supposed I had discover- 
edameans of getting large, well-developed queens 
that laid some five or six days before the usual 
time. I did not then, nor do I now, think that they 
were fertilized, although it may in the end prove to 
be so; for, watch them as close as 1 could or can 
now, J] have never seen the usual signs seen on 
young queens about the fifth day. 

At the time of the experiments I fertilized, or high 
fed, by feeding the queen-larva an extra dose of the 
food taken from another queen-cell, also in some 
the food prepared by the bees for the drone, and to 
some I fed both kinds of food; and in some, besides 
the food I put a drone-larva in the queen-cell, and 
with a camel-hair brush punched said larva, and so 
got his juice, or moisture, on the queen-larva, and 
mixed with her food some of the drone-larva. The 
bees sealed up with the queen-larva when they 
sealed the cell. The conclusion I came to then from 
my experiments was, that extra-large, strong, well- 
developed queens hatched that laid younger than 
the usual time, as a result of the high feeding; and 
that a premature development, sexual and physi- 
cal, was secured; but I could then see nothing more 
practical, and so discontinued my experiments. 





To-day I have three queens that commenced to | 


lay inside of 24 hours, two in four days. I will give 
more particulars in my next. 
from doctored cells; one has imperfect wings, but 
is otherwise well developed, strong, large, and looks 
as if she were a laying queen. If she lays, I shall 
be almost converted to the theory that they were 
fertilized. One thing I am certain of: Open a cell 
at the base, insert a drone-larva about half the size 
of the queen-larva, then on the fourth day open it 
again, and the queen-larva has proved to be a can- 
nibal, for the drone-larva is gone. 

In making the experimentof the drone-larva with 


a queen-larva, don’t put a drone-larva the size of or | 


larger than the queen, as, instead, you will have a 
large, fine, well-developed drone for your pains, in- 
stead of a queen. J. M. PRICE. 
Tampa, Fla., Sept. 8, 1884. 
Friend P., your communication seems to 
be a sort of missing link in this new revela- 
tion. Our friends will remember that I have 


for years insisted that it seemed quite prob- | 
able queens that have never been ferti- | 
lized sometimes lay eggs producing workers, | 
and you will find something of the kind sug- | 


ested in the article on drones in the A BC 


00k. Now, friend Price tells us how this | 


comes about. Where a queen is from the egg, 


BEE CULTURE. 


I have now 10 queens | 





OcT. 





given an unusual amount of very strong 
nourishing food, she may lay worker - eggs 
without fertilizing; and drone-larve, giy- 
en at the proper age, seem to be unusual- 
ly potent in helping along this rapid develop- 
ment. In some of the earlier volumes of the 
A. B. J., several articles were written by a 
friend who advocated something similar to 
this. I have now forgotten his name; but 
as J. M. Price, who writes the above, was a 
correspondent at that time, he will perhaps 
remember the circumstance. Learned men 
and scientists may perhaps call all this imag- 
ination; but, truth is mighty, and will assert 
itself. 
Oe - 
THE ART OF SAW-FILING. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS ON THE CARE OF SAWS, 


HAVE just been reading in your A BC book 
your instructions about filing circular saws, 
and I shall take the liberty to criticise a little. 
What you say is all right so far as it goes, but it 
stops too soon, as you have left out one of the 
most important items in dressing any saw, either 
hand or circular; and that is, the “ jointing.” 
Something over 25 years ago I was set to work with 
a mechanic of a much larger experience than I then 
had, at putting together some fine joiner work, and 
he asked me if I was a good hand at filing my saws. 
| IT answered, “‘No.”” So he volunteered to dress my 
| saw for me. Well, I made out to get along with it 
| one forenoon, but it was impossible to saw off a 6- 
inch casing with it, and follow a straight line, so I 
hurried back from dinner and “ jointed ”’ and filed 
itagain. He had left the teeth all shorter on one 
side than those on the other; and from that day to 
this I have never seen the man who could beat me 
dressing a hand-saw, for I at that time discoverd an 
item in saw-filing that I have scarcely ever seen 
used by a saw-filer. 

I have several times written articles to mechan- 
ical papers on “the art of saw-filing,”’ which have 
been published. But, hold on; T have jumped the 
| track. I will switch back again, as I started to talk 
on circular saws. 
| WhenTI got the Barnes foot-power saw of you a 
| few years ago I thought I could dress a circular as 
well as a hand saw; but the 6-inch rip-saw soon got 
so that it would not cut smooth; and all I could do, 
TIT could not remedy it. I filed it over several times 
one day, and the more I filed it the more it wouldn't 
go smooth, so I did it up and mailed it back to the 
| Barnes Bros., with a complaint that it was too light 
| and thin; that it would spring too easy; but with it 
| Tsent stamps for its return, with the proposition 
that, if they could make it cut smooth, I would be 
Well, in due time it came back and cut 
They did not tell me what 
It was out 














| satisfied. 
“smooth as a ribbon.” 
| was the matter, but I soon found out. 
of round, and wanted “ jointing.” 

Now, wherein you have failed in your A B C, is to 
tell how this should be done. Here is my way: 

I put the saw on the mandrel, then raise the table 
a little above the saw, then setitin motion at ful! 
speed, and take a file (ora whetstone will do, but 
the best thing is the flat side of an emery wheel) 
and lay it flat on the table over the edge of the saw, 
| then with the set-screw (I have all of my tables to 
adjust with set-screws) very carefully lower the 
table until the saw-teeth touch the emery, and are 








=~ 
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cut off enough to make it true and round. This 
will also joint it square with the side. Whenever a 
saw makes a few side jerks, and leaves a rough cut 
about the time it has cut half its width in, or when 
the end of the piece gets over the mandrel, you 
may at once know it is out of round. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Feb. 11, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend F. Until I had read 
your article I felt sure I had given direc- 
iions for truing up saws, in the A B C book ; 
but come to turn to it I find I gave instruc- 
tious only for facing off the sides of the 
teeth. In our next edition I will make the 
required amendment. Thanks to you for 
noticing the omission. 


———————— reel oe 


LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED AT 
THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 


ALSO SOMETHJNG IN REGARD TO THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF APICULTURE IN THE STATE. 





RIEND ROOT:—The advancement of apicul- 
ture can well be noticed by attending the 
Ohio State Fair. Twoorthree years ago there 
were but one or two exhibitors, with from six 
to ten entries; this year there were 83 entries 

and ten exhibitors. This, I think, is probably about 

the average throughout the State in this industry, 
which, in my opinion, is making more rapid progress 
than any other, and is destined, in the near future, 
to become one of the leading products of this State. 
The premiums, as they were awarded at the Ohio 
State Fair in Apiarian Hall, are as follows: 
Crate or case of comb honey— 





Mir, Bes obi ched tic sacitadiie asccaawabiles Misa cleaien first 
My. Se ilk oct i hnie tds cat eehthwanken’ second 
Display of comb honey in marketable shape— 
Mi ais cu tatine datas ins oincv hdd <pise ces ce an first 
My’, TR 8 is sin as oie eareen da pepe bed aie second 
One dozen perfectly filled one-pound sections— 
Mv, eS ints deans bia Sits wF hunicatnke’s aebikerepanbkh oe first 
Mei BROOME Finis \ cntoe vs 6 Soden veces dndicieys tore ts second 
Display of extracted honey in marketable shape— 
Mis GIOOE Fabs 5 asta 4 eo «+c og dh ed dewe 08 first 
Myr. Maas 6s asieeapnnigs | ead eedhs db eaaveay second 
General display of comb and extracted honey— 
Mir; FRR a hid 6 gid a Sada dtd sats dates first 
Mir. COOGRRRONINE Sy. < «LU Gites (d's 5 ETRE ie NIST oe second 


Manipulation of full hives of bees, with instruc- 
tions to beginners— 
Dy. BRE he ca ba fd ree live deeethhe ake steve bes first 
Nucleus of Italian bees, including their own 
queen, purity of race, size, and color— 


Mi, FR hrs bck aes eranes cb cobs eho Tete first 
MY; HEIN a, chotti nv capicn ce ctucacecev.es s cncis second 
Display of queen-bees— 

Mr. Riegel......... sary sine cakes Ck hee ale * first 
My: TR ek fo cao aes «opi eae ween a eee second 
Sample of beeswax, not less that three pounds— 
De, SING Sos 5 syiis cad cap wectandaeccneaay sd ctee first 


Essay on the production of comb and extracted 
honey— 


S. Tiere Serge tec cekarioice cel sosucweeeiren first 
Sample of foundation for brood-chamber— 

DISS Mees ON ca sic tc Sd Seco ancanwes Ueeksacs ces tae first 
Sample of foundation for surplus— 

J). Upc MEE Seas Oe coed cheer t ceca tetea rte: Care eee te first 
Foundation-mill— 


Des BR ore ke Fer en ee at ioee te Meee first 





Foundation-press— 


NIU eee TS Cova aca cewreete aba cee es first 
Beeswax-extractor— 

Me I ese Bh ghee ai anGh we wmevc does first 
Bee-smoker— 

ST I cr ee eee cs ee ct <ene 
Uncapping-knife— 

big ante Sik aap Gash So Le at I a first 
Bee-veil— 

te MER ay aA SR aol I A first 
Bee-feeder— 

Cy lk gn ena ae nee ape te ag first 
Honey-extractor— 

Ly  Tilelea Bh pelt nei hp leita bel espe epee first 

MRS 6c cc ehees cee reseed shen ce cedar ecut ee 
Shipping case, or crate, for comb honey— 

MEI Aste cua peas aeea eel eric be roscoe 

ee REL le Bid a ellis eo ete pg second 
General-purpose bee-hive— 

DEMIUMIM ac clla ic Go lcic feat Seco car ewcwetearece: first 

DUN MI orcs, ccccaccecceecits casecess second 


Arrangement for absorbing moisture and retain- 
ing heat at top of hive— 
ne MN te ee cn eke oe Woy ona ealuls first 
DU ME ee ae ae, cao em aL second 
C. M. KINGSBURY. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1884. 


BEE ENTOMOLOGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 














YELLOW-JACKETS EATING BEES. 

SEND by to-day’s mail a specimen of yellow 
b wasp, which seems to have a great relish for 
honey-bees. I think it is the wasp spoken of 
by Prof. Cook in his book (page 330), Manual of 
the Apiary, under the name of social paper- 
makers. As the bees come home laden with honey, 
the wasps seize them; the bee struggles, but is soon 
overcome, and carried away by the wasp. Aftera 
weak colony was completely discouraged, the wasps 
entered the hive and ate the honey. Perhaps Prof. 
Cook will not object to telling us something of the 
habits of our voracious visitors. U. H. WALKER. 

Fort Douglas, U. T., Sept. 9, 1884. 

Prof. Cook replies as follows: 

The wasps sent by U. H. Walker are our common- 
est yellow-jackets, Vespa vulgaris. They are yellow, 
with black rings and dots on abdomen; a black 
thorax, ringed with yellow, and black eyes on top 
of head. They make large round paper nests, and 
become very numerous toward fall in each colony. 
They catch and eat insects, and are very fond of 
honey. There is a large nest of these under a sod 
inour apiary. While I have often seen them dip- 
ping honey from the frames, my fingers, etc., I 
have never seen one catch a bee; but from their 
habits I can readily believe they may do so. I have 
another very large colony of these yellow-jackets 
in my buggy-shed. Many have great fear of yellow- 
jackets; butif we are gentle with them they are 
entirely harmless. Like bees they do not usually 
attack first. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 

Yellow-jackets have been more plentiful 
during the past season than for many — 
ast. I have often seen them around the 
tives as Prof. Cook mentions, but never 
knew before that they ever attacked bees. 
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BEE Bovany, 


OR, HONEY =PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 











f grows in the woods around here. 
¥ the thickest part of the woods, and yields 
large quantities of honey. 
name of it, and don’t know anybody who 
does, so give us the common name of it, if it has 
one. JOHN DALLAS. 

Sharpsville, Mercer Co., Pa., Sept. 10, 1884. 

The above specimen of plant is tall white - lettuce 


™ IND inclosed a specimen of a wild flower that | 
It grows in 
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1 don’t know the | 


Ocr. 


————_— —~—_-_— 


ferred a week ago, and found it full of bees and 
brood, and got about 50 lbs. of first-rate honey. | 
have all in S. hives, but one. 

Please inform any one who is thinking of raising 
Bermuda grass, that it is next to impossible to ki!| 
out when it once gets started, and that it will soon 
spread over a whole farm. We have about l-acres 
of it that has had 3 or4 years start. Dr. 8. thought 


| to cultivate the land, and tried breaking it up with 


(Nabalus altissimus, var. ovatus, Woods), of the Com- | 


posite, or Aster family, the members of which may, 
as a general rule, be classed as “ pollen-plants ”’ 
rather than “honey-plants.’’ This species is a tall 
plant (3 to 5 feet), bearing numerous cylindrical pen- 
dulous heads of about 5 flowers each; blooms in late 
summer and autumn. It is plentiful in rich and 
moist woods in Northern U. 8. and Canada. 
W.58. DEVOL, Botanist. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 18, 1884. 


GIANT HYSSOP. 








I send you herewith a honey-plant to name. I | 


| brings here as hay, $25.00 per ton. 


a sulky plow and three mules. Two hours’ plowing 
broke the mules completely down, and = almost 
ruined them. Still, itisthe best grazing grass, «{ 
the South; will grow 18 to 20 in. deep, and give two 
crops a year without any care or work at all; it 
Lhave never 
seen any bees at work on Bermuda, though they 
work on weeds and clover right amongst it; but it 
may be like the much-disputed red clover, and the 
fault lie in our Port-Gibson bees. 

It is said here, that the only way to kill Bermuda 
out is to turnin upon the obnoxious plat a number 
of hogs of the scrub stock, “ shingle-back ” variety, 
which will grub up and eat all the roots in six 
months or so, for one of the roots a few inches long 


| will be a good start for another crop. 


1 


found one bunch of it along my pasture fence—the | 


only specimen I have seen. 


The bunch is about 4 | 


feet high, and has about 40 branches, with racemes | 


like the one inclosed, ranging from 3 to 7 inches in 

length. When I saw it a few moments ago there 

were about 3 bees to each raceme. I should like to 

see bees on an acre of it. E. W. PITZER. 
Hillsdale, Mills Co., la., Sept. 8, 1884, 


In looking over April GLEANINGS I notice you ra- 
ther doubt that shooting into swarms did any good. 
I tried it through one swarming season, and never 
had it fail when I used a shotgun, loaded with smal! 
shot, and fired right into the swarm; but when us 


ing blank charges or a rifle, they invariably left, 


This is a specimen of giant hyssop (Lophanthus | 


scrophulariefolius, Benth.), belonging to the Mint 
family. It is a tall perennial, 2 to 4 ft., with purplish 
stem and large coarse leaves ; flowers purplish, 
crowded in terminal interrupted spikes 4 to 15 inches 
long. It bears some resemblance to catnip. It is 
found throughout Northern and Central U.S. It is 
not common. W.S. DEVOL. 
Columbus, Sept. 13, 1884. 


COLORADO SAGE. 
Work for the botanist. This is quite a honey- 
plant here. What is it? Mrs. C,. T. STEWART. 
Altona, Boulder Co., Col. 


This is a species of sage (Salvia) resembling most | 


S. azurea, Lam. This species, however, is reported 
as a Southern plant, with larger flowers and a great- 
er number in the verticils than in the specimen 


sent. The difference in latitude will account for | 


the variation in the species. It is a very pretty 

little plant, with blue flowers blooming most of the 

summer. It belongs tothe great honey-producing 

family, and is probably one of the best of the native 

honey-plants of Colorado, W.S. DEVOL. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 10, 1884. 


SNEEZEWORT; ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BERMUDA 
GRASS, ETC. 

I send you the flower of a weed which is very 
common around here, upon which the bees have 
worked almost exclusively during July, and at pre- 
sent date are getting a great deal of pollen from it. 
Can you tell me whether it yields honey or not, and 
what is its name? 





seemingly excited to frenzy by the noise. I suppose 
it is the concussion of the shot which causes them to 
cluster. But I prefer the Whitman pump, as bees 
will swarm on Sunday, and, aside from the example, 
it doesn’t sound well to be shooting around when 
ehurch-bells are ringing. C. M. HOPKINS. 

Port Gibson, Miss., Aug. 19, 1884. 

Sneezewort seems this season to be quite a 
honey-plant, as we have received more spec- 
imens of it than ever before. Perhaps it 
will be well to have it engraved, so it will be 
more readily recognized.—I am glad to know 
that Bermuda grass is of some value, even if 
it does not yield honey. The best timothy 
or clover hay is not worth here any thing 
like $25.00 a ton. Friend H., why don’t 
your people make a business of raising and 
selling hay from this same Bermuda grass’ 
It seems to me I should like achance myself, 
at the price you mention. According to 
Prof. Cook, we have no hope of getting hon- 
ey from it, unless the ergot or smut gets into 
it. This reminds me that one of our men 
said vesterday, if I saved any ears of seed- 


/corn having smut on them, it would perpet- 


| (Composite), 


Honey is coming in fast enough to keep brood- 


rearing booming. I had no more trouble in trans- 
ferring from those barrels. The one in which the 
two swarms went when they left the 8. hive, I trans- 


uate the same another year. If this is so, | 
suppose we can have honey-yielding Bermu- 
da grass every season if we set about it. 


ELEPHANT'S-FOOT, 

Herewith you find specimen of a weed, upon the 
bloom of which the bees work with much vigor. 
Will you kindly tell me its name? J. W. JONES. 

Coral Hill, Barren Co., Ky., Aug. 28, 1884. 

This is not a clover, but elephant's-foot (Hlephan- 
topus Carolinianus, Willd), of the Composite famil) 
It grows 2 to 3 feet high, branching. 
Flowers are violet purple, about 5 in a head; heads 
aggregated in glomerules, about 20 in each, The 
fruit (eypsela) is ribbed and hairy, with a pappus of 
5 bristles; leaves alternate, somewhat hairy, oval: 
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oblong, lower petiolate, upper sessile, the topmost 

subtending the glomerules, like an involucre. It is 

found in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and south- 

ward, in rather damp, shady places, and blooms 

from July to September. W.5S. DBVOL. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 6, 1884. 


BASTARD PENNYROYAL. 

| inclose you a sample of a plant which grows in 
small quantity near my bees, and over which they 
are making a terrible ado this morning. What is it, 
and what is its value as a honey-producer? 

H. C. LEwts. 

Laurel, Sussex Co., Del, Aug. 28, 1884. 

This is bastard pennyroyal (Trichostema dichoto- 
mum, L.), & member of the Mint family (Labiata), 
and can be classed as a honey-plant. It is a low an- 
nual with many branches, opposite leaves 1 to 1'4 
in. long, and purple flowers borne in the axils of the 
leaves and at the ends of the branches. The flower- 
stems are curved, inverting the flowers. The sta- 
inens are mueh excerted, the filaments purplish, and 
curved toward the upper lip of the corolla, forming 
a graceful areh, and so placing the anthers that 
bees and other insects working on the flowers for 
honey will remove the pollen with the head or back, 
thus insuring pollenization. W.S. DEVOL. 

Columbus, 0., Sept., 1884. 


PENNYROYAL, AGAIN. 

I send you a small box by mail, containing a spee- 
imen of a wild honey-plant that grows all through 
this mountain country. The bees use it all day 
long from about the first of June until frost. I 
should like to have the proper name for it, and 
whether it is common throughout the country. 

Spencer, Tenn., Sept. 1, 1884. H. C. Cox. 

This reminds me that pemnyroyal has been 
many times noticed as a honey-plant. Can 
any of the friends tell us about the flavor of 
the honey ? It seems to me it would be 
beautiful—similar to the California sage, for 
instance; and this reminds me that we have 
never had any pennyroyal on our grounds 
vet... I think we shall have to give it a trial. 


WILD BUCKWHEAT. 

[send aspecimen of vine on which bees are now 
working a great deal, It grows on our lakes and 
wet places, running into the tops of the willows, 30 
or 40 feet. Please give me the name of it. Tt is 
now in full bloom, and continues to bloom as the 
vine grows. W.3S. LOGAN, 

Keachi, De Soto Par., La., July 16, 1884. 

This is Brunnichia (Brunnichia cirrhosa, Banks), 
a member of the Buckwheat family, and undoubted- 
ly an excellent honey-plant. It is a smooth vine, 
climbing by terminal tendrils to 10 to 30 or 40 feet 
high. The greenish flowers, produced in April and 
May, are borne in terminal and axilary racemes, on 
slender pedicels. It is found along streams, climb- 
ing over bushes and trees, from Florida to South 
Carolina, and westward. W.S. DEVOL. 

Columbus, O., July 23, 1884. 

In closing our column of bee botany, it 
seems to me we owe a vote of thanks to 
friend Devol for the patient way in which 
he has worked and named all these plants 
sent him. I met him for a few minutes 


while at Columbus lately, at the agricultural 
grounds, and it makes me feel happy every 
lime [ think of the fine young men our 
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State has been able to secure for the work. 
I feel happy to think we have an agricultur- 
al and experimental station on behalf of our 
farming interest. Then I feel happy again 
to think it is my privilege to perhaps help a 
little in the good work now and then. 











THE ST. JOSEPH EXPOSITION. 


THE 


BEE AND APICULTURAL DISPLAY. 


HE sixth annual exhibition of the St. Joseph 
Exposition closed to-day. The weather was 
fine, the attendance large, and the displays 
in all the departments good. The amount 
of honey displayed in the apiarian depart- 

ment was not so large as last year, but the premium 

list was much larger and more comprehensive, and 
there was a greater variety of articles on exhibition. 

Increased space was given the department, and, at 

the suggestion of the superintendent, the Board 

had a space inclosed with wire cloth for the special 
display of the internal workings of a colony of bees. 

The superintendent of the department, E. T. 
Abbott, of St. Joseph, got out a very neat eight- 
page paper, cut and pasted,in the interest of bee 
culture, and distributed two thousand copies of 
them during the week. It attracted considerable 
attention, and will, no doubt, aid the cause of ad- 
vanced bee culture in the future. 

There were three very fine displays of apicultur- 
al literature, which represented about all of the 
books and periodicals published in this country, be- 
sides a number of foreign publications. A number 
of parties supplied themselves with books during 
the fair, anda great many sample copies of differ- 
ent magazines were given out. It is to be hoped 
that the benefits of this may be seen in future dis- 
plays. 

Mr. E. Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Lll., had a very 
fine display of hives, honey, bees, ete. The neat 
and tasty way in which his honey was put up and 
arranged attracted much attention, and had a great 
deal todo in securing him a number of the first 
premiums which he received. We hope that others 
may profit by his example another year. 

One of the things that attracted special attention 
was an Excelsior extractor, on exhibition by Mr. 
Newman, of Chicago. Mr. Newman not being pres- 
ent, the superintendent was kept busy explaining 
that it was not a “ churn,” an “ice-cream freezer,” 
nor a“ washing-machine;”’ all of which the ladies 
persisted in calling it, notwithstanding the fact that 
the name was plainly written upon it. 

Mr. Alley’s drone-excluder, which, by the way, 
reached here too late for entry, was carefully ex- 
amined by many bee-men, and received much favor- 
able commendation. Mr. Armstrong, of Illinois, and 
Mr. Parker, of Missouri, were kept busy manipulat- 
ing their respective hives, and were surrounded by 
attentive circles most of the time. 

But the event that attracted the most attention 
was the transferring, by the superintendent and 
Mr. Armstrong, in the manipulating-room, of a col- 
ony of bees from an old box hive, to one of modern 
make with movable frames. The transfer was 
quickly made, and excited the wonder and astonish- 
ment of many present, a large number of whom 
had never scen any thing of the kind before. 

It may be worthy of mention, that among the ex- 
hibitors was a young lady who had a very find dis- 
play of comb and extracted honey, and whose work 
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indicated that she was up to the times in bee cul- 
ture. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the officers 
of the exposition deserve much praise for the en- 
couragement and space which they gave this de- 
partment. Itis to be hoped that the action and in- 
terest of apiarists will be such in the future as not 
to cause them to regret it. APIARIAN, 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 6, 1884. 


i 


BEE-STINGS, SMARTWEED, AND S5PI- 
DER PLANT. 


SOME FACTS FROM EXPERIENCE. 








HAVE 382 colonies of bees—five hybrids. My 
bees just doubled in colonies, and the 16 new 
swarms were simply prodigious in size. Dur- 
ing the white-clover bloom they all (old and 
new) worked well, and filled their hives; but 
about the 10th of July they simply quit, and from 
then until about 3 weeks since they loafed and ate 
up their stores until I shall have to feed some of 
the later swarms through the winter. In fact, we 
have taken but very little honey—none to mention. 
Of course, they always stop during the latter part of 
July, and, during the fall, fill, and more than fill, all 
space given them. It was so year before last, and 
true to some extent last fall, and I think they would 
have done so this fall, but, for some mysterious 
reason, the smartweed with us has not bloomed. 
The whole country is covered with it, and, what is 
strange, is, that the blossom stays unopened, and has 
so remained for 4 or 5 weeks, until the seed is now 
forming. Neither have I ever seen the closed 
bloom so abundant. It is simply shut from the 
bees. Had it been open, I have no doubt that the 
crop of fall honey would have been large; as it is, 
itisa complete failure, although they carried in 
considerable. 

What amItodo about getting a start of spider 
plant? I got seed from you twice last year, and 
from Newman this season, but not a seed has ever 
grown, although I have given it every chance. If 
you have “ good seed,” let me know, and I will send 
your money. I want to test it during the winter 
in my greenhouse. What else have you in the way 
of new honey-producing seeds? What of this Cali- 
fornia sage? What are you paying for a clear arti- 
cle of wax? Has not this generally been a failure 
as a honey year? 

I notice the newspapers state that the red onion 
isa sovereign remedy for bee-stings; but, as you 
suggest, the delicate little shaft that does the mis- 
chief leaves no inlet in the flesh sufficient for a 
fluid, however volatile, to penetrate to the poison. 
When I am stung (even touched through a buckskin 
glove) I have torun and bandage my wrist, or in 
one minute I would be crazy from a burning, prick- 
ing, itching sensation, first beginning in the palms of 
my hands and the soles of my feet; it runs like 
wild-fire through my scalp, being particularly se- 
vere in and about all the nerve centers, until it has 
spread, almost instantly, all over my body. You 
can trace every vein and artery by the angry red 
they present, and, worse than all, my heart (al- 
though I have no disease in that organ) increases its 
beats toa palpitation of as high as 160 per minute. 
By great care I have avoided being stung anywhere 
only in my hands, and once this summer slightly, 
but with like result, on the foot. Never have I been 








stung more than by one bee at atime, and Heaven 
only knows what the result would be, if stung about 
my neck or head by a number. In two years I have 
suffered four times from stings in my hands. 
Ammonia is of no use, nor kerosene; whisky, taken 
inwardly, is the only antidote Ihave ever found. 
As for the onion, [don't know; but I doubt if it 
amounts to any thing. I like to handle bees, but 
am afraid lest something serious will befall me. | 
have met one or two persons who claim to be sim- 
ilarly affected when stung. What do you think of 
it? I know, of course, that it is the nervous system 
that suffers, but is it not exactly the same as the 
bite of the snake on a small scale? The venom of a 
rattlesnake is known to be crotoline poison. Can 
you tell me what the poison of a bee-sting is? Do 
you know of any one affected as I describe? Do 
you not think it dangerous? 

lam addressing you from a personal standpoint, 
and perhaps have asked you more questions than is 
consistent with good taste. J. P. IRVINE. 

Kirkwood, Illinois, Sept. 18, 1884. 


Friend I., your honey-yield is about like 
ours, only that we very rarely have any fall 
pasturage atall. After the middle of July 
we do not look for any more surplus. The 
peculiarity of the smartweed you mention 
is something new to me, although many 
other plants have a way of omitting the 
blooming time, as it were (that is, they nev- 
er show any petals). In our locality, Spanish- 
needles along the road-side, on dry ground, 
seldom show any petals or bloom, while in 
the swamp itisa sea of yellow, and it fur- 
nishes large quantities of honey. Was it not 
the dry weather that made the difference ?- 
I do not understand the difficulty in getting 
spider-plant seed to grow. We raise it with- 
out a bit of trouble in our greenhouse, and 
it always comes up in the open ground all 
over our honey-farm, so that we get plenty of 
plants by just taking them up; that is, 
enough for a moderate patch every year. A 
correspondent has recently suggested, that 
seeds that will not grow otherwise will come 
up nicely if sown in the fall; that is, after 
lying in the ground all winter it vegetates 
freely in the mips We have seed now that 
comes up nicely by testing. The plants are 
very hardy when once started.— Your expe- 
rience in bee-stings is something very un- 
usual. I have noticed the same symptoms, 
but never so severe as in your case. It 
strikes me just now that if I were you I would 
give up bees—that is, practical work among 
them. You may get over this, it is true; 
but IL should be a little afraid, as you say, 
that a sting on a vital part might result fa- 
tally I would far rather give up bees for ev- 
er than to think of taking whisky as a reme- 
dy for the bad effects of the stings. Better 
take the stings as the lesser of the two evils, 
even though they affect you as you state.—I 
have no faith whatever in onions. News- 
papers, you know, are full of remedies. The 

oison of the bee-sting is, I believe, general- 
y conceded to be formic acid. Very likely 
our homeopathic friends have another name 
for it.—Go on with your questions, friend I. 
I earn my bread and butter by answering 
questions, or by telling people where they 
will find answers to their questions pertain- 
ing to bee culture and kindred subjects. 
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FROM DIFFERENT shorn 











CALIFORNIA EXTRACTED HONEY. 

SEND you by express this day three samples of 

4 honey, marked 1, 2, and 3. No.1 was gathered 

4%. in May and June from silver and button sage, 

and is very light colored, and of fine flavor, as 

you will find. No. 2 was gathered in July, when 

the white sage was in bloom; and if there is such 

honey as white sage, the sample is it; but I have 

watched the bees pretty closely, and find very few 

working on it. At the time white sage blooms there 

isa great variety of flowers in bloom, and I think 

the bees find flowers that secrete more honey than 
the sage. 

We have what we call wild alfalfa that is in bloom 
the same time as white sage, and the bees work 
very strongly on it. The honey is white, but very 
thick. If you let the bees seal their cards all over, 
it is impossible to extract it without tearing the 
cards all to pieces. 

No.3is gathered this month, and is our amber 
honey, gathered from wild buckwheat and mint. 
The season closed the 20th of this month. We have 
had a fine flow of honey in the mountains. The 
apiaries in the valleys did not do so well, on ac- 
count of fogs, which blasted the bleom. 

I should like tosend you acarload of honey the 
sume as the samples; and if you wish to purchase, 
send me word what you can pay per pound for ten 
tons, and about the proportion of each kind you 
wish. If you take a carload, ten tons, terms one- 
half cash, after deducting freight; balance in nine- 
ty days. The honey is put up in five-gallon cans, 2 
cans in a case, all new cans; have serew tops; tare 
on cans and cases, 15 pounds per case; cost us at 
Newhall, 95 ets. per case; that, we have to lose. 

G. W. LECHLER. 

Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 22, 1884. 


One of the specimens furnished by friend 
L. was beautiful, white, and of fine flavor. 
That labeled ‘‘ mountain sage’? was also 
very nice-looking honey, and had a percep- 
lible sage flavor, but not equal to some we 
have had. We are now paying for choice 
California sage honey 7 cts. per lb., delivered 
here, but Ido not know how long we shall 
be able to take all that is offered at that 
price. The cost of shipping it to the States 
is generally 2 cts. per lb. Perhaps some of 
our readers who see this may help friend L. 
dispose of his honey ata better price than 
we offer. 





THAT HONEY-FOG. 

In regard to the article on page 604, we live ina 
prairie country; no trees near, but fruit-trees and 
shade; but this was on a wagon-road, clear away 
from any trees of any kind. I am interested in this 
honey-dew, and am certain that it came from no 
trees nor bugs. D. W. SPRACKLEN, 

Cowden, IIL, Sept. 4, 1884. 

Friend S., I do not know but I shall have 
to give up, as you state it, but I should like 
to see a clean plate or piece of glass put out, 


to see if any thing sweet would collect on it. 
Aphides may swarm in the air after having 
eaten of the foliage; but this seems rather 
improbable. 





SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT CYPRIANS. 

I wish you to answer a few questions for me con- 
cerning the Cyprian bees. 1. Are they as large as 
the Italians? 2. Are they as gentle? or what seems 
their disposition? 3. Their general appearance and 
color. 4. Can I introduce their queen to my blacks 
or Italians the same as we work with our own 
queens? Ihave seen these Cyprian bees, but am 
not postive that they arei pure, as all parties are 
not just as reliable as one might wish. I ask these 
questions direct from you, as I feel you will tell me 
the plain facts about the case. C. H. CLARK. 

Aldi, Monroe Co., Towa, July 26, L884. 

The Cyprian bees are fully as large as the 
Italians. They are not considered as gentle, 
although Neighbor H. says he would rather 
handle them than any bees he has ever had 
in his yard. Their general appearance and 
color is like fine Italians. The yellow bands 
are very plain and distinct. The queens 

“ut be introduced just as well as Italian 
queens, 


WHAT A LITTLE CARELESSNESS WILL DO. 

I told you in one of the back numbers of GLEAN- 
INGS that queens might be killed by young virgin 
queens crawling out of cells thrown carelessly 
around the hives. Not long since I had a case of 
that kind myself. I was cutting queen-cells out of 
a colony crossed with Italians, Holy-Lands, and 
blacks, and left a cell lying on one of the neighbor- 
ing hives. It was but a few minutes till I passed 
this hive and noticed that a queen had emerged; 
but, seeing nothing of her, I paid no more attention 
toit. The next morning I found one of my finest 
queens dead outside the hive. I knew then what 
had happened. It was allthe fault of this queen- 
cell left lying on the hive. The queen gnawed out 
of the cell, and crawled into the hive, killing the old 
queen. I opened the hive, and heard this young 
queen squealing. I hunted her up, and killed her 
without mercy. 

Bees are doing very poorly on basswood now. 
Some are killing their drones; weather is too cool 
and dry; a good rain is what we need. 

Goshen, Ind., July 12, 1884. H. J. SCHROCK. 





FRIEND HILL'S REPORT. 

As the drought has put a stop to the honey-yield, 
1 will give you an item of 6 colonies, spring count. 
Season opened up very brisk on apple and locust 
bloom; then the honey-dew, or bug juice, came on 
deck. This set them to swarming, which they did 
from the last of May till the 10th of June; got 3 nat- 
ural and 2 artificial swarms. The natural will go 
ahead every time. In my opinion, the coming bee 
will be the Americanized, or home-bred Italians. 

T passed through Medina one day this summer on 
an excursion. I wanted to stop, but had to content 
myself with whatI saw from the platform. It is 
well named, the “‘Home of the Honey-Bees,” and 
girls too, as I judged from appearances at the win- 
dows. Don't tellthem. My expenses this season 
were $25.19; income on honey, hives, etc., $79.38; 
net profit, $54.19. C, L. Hitt. 

Dennison, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1884. 

Thank you for the kind mention of our 
establishment, friend H.; but I am sorry 
that our boys and girls seem to persist in 
gazing out of the windows at passengers 
when the train arrives. Do not be too se- 
vere on them, however, for quite a number 
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of them work by the piece, and, of course, | 
they are then at liberty to stop and rest, or | 
look out of the windows, and do it witha | 
clear ecnscicnce. 
SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 
I see on page 590, you do not quite understand me, | 
aus I stated that the swarm hada few eggs which 
had remained in the hive two days; but, that doesn’t | 
affect the question under consideration, does it? It 
seems to be conceded that swarms are often hived 
without a queen; but friend Huffman’s article left 
serious reason to think that perhaps they all had 
queens when they left the hives. The case I de- 
scribed settles that point, and their having the 
brood or eggs does not signify very much, as the 
custom of giving brood to new swarms is so general. 
You think my use for ants (in getting aphis honey) 
is a little bit questionable. Well, I admit it is hard- 
ly practical, but the ants are such a nuisance, I 
mentioned that as a possible excuse for them. 
Guess I'll have to give it up, and try burning gun- 
powder in the ant-hills. BURDETT HASSETT. 
Howard Center, lowa, Sept. 6, 1884. 


QUEENS MAILED SUCCESSFULLY FROM OHIO TO | 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 

I mailed three queens to Frank Benton in June. | 
One was returned from New York; the other two | 
arrived at Munich in about 17 days — one dead and | 
one alive. The dead one was supplied with Good | 
candy, and the one that lived had water in addition. | 
However, the candy being too soft was, I think, the 
cause of the death of the one. I had a little frame 
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as we thought, in a fruit-can with holes punched in 
it, for we had nothing better to put them in (that 
was what I wanted of the extra cages). We put the 
new queen in, and thought all was progressing 
lovely. Monday morning we concluded first to see 
how the old queens were getting on, but, to our dis- 


| may, found that one of them had escaped from her 


can. We at once went into the hive she was taken 
from. Assoonas I sawthe cage I knew the “ ji 
was up.”’ All your bees were lying dead in the bot 
tom of it, and among them one which we took to be 
the queen. Do they draw up much after death’ 
This particular bee, I thought, looked hardly large 
enough fora queen. Then we looked for the old 
queen, and ina few minutes found her flaunting 
about over the comb. 

Now, Mr. Root, the fault is all mine, and IT do not 
write to ask you to replace the dead queen; in fact, 
[amin doubt as to whether we ever found her 
corpse. We looked fora bigger dead bee in the 
bottom of the hive, but found none. We removed 


| the cans containing the old queens about 50 yards 
| distant to a work-bench, and left them all night. 


Upon examining the can from which the one es- 
eaped I found a crack through which she might 
possibly have squeezed. Sorry I did not clip their 
wings. F. J. BOSTICK. 

Greenville, 8. C., July 9, 1884. 

The moral to your story is a good one, 
friend B. If the reigning queen is not de- 
stroyed before you introduce the new one, be 
sure you put her where she can by no possi- 
ble means get back. They will squeeze 


of comb in each cage, to make them feel at home. | through small holes, or dig out of the cage 


In the one that was returned I had also added a 
piece of brood, to hatch in about 7 or 8 days; but 
when it came back the brood was dead. I don’t be- 
lieve we can improve much on friend Benton’s plan, 
for he says he has lost only two of all he has sent to 
America. One was misdirected, the other chilled. | 
He says mine was the only live one sent out this | 
summer, and kindly offers to send me an imported 
queen for half price. Who can send them to Aus- | 
tralia by mail. and have them arrive safely? 
C. WECKESSER. 
Marshallville, Wayne Co., O., Sept. 11, 1884. | 
Friend W., I am inclined to think that | 
friend Benton’s success is somewhat owing | 
to the small quarters he gives the queen and | 
her attendants, and I am satisfied that we | 
have made our cages for mailing bees not | 
only larger than necessary, but larger than | 
is proper for their best good. You will no- | 
tice that the cage illustrated in our last | 
number, page 584, has the apartment for | 
queens and bees only 14 inches in diameter, 
and perhaps ? of an inch deep. When they 
want more air they can go into the small 
apartment containing ventilating - holes ; 
when they want food, into another on the 
opposite side. Friend Benton’s wonderful 
suecess demonstrates pretty clearly that he 
knows what is needed. Our friends will no- 
tice on page 659 that friend B. alludes to the 
above incident. 
A CAUTION IN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

The queens arrived safely on Sunday afternoon, 
and I did not think it wrong to put them into the 
hives at once — Sunday as it was. But I am sorry 
to say one of them got killed after introducing. It 
happened in this way: Son Charles and myself 
soon found the old queen and shut her up securely, 





if they can, and they are sure to go straight 

home as soon as they get out. Quite a num- 
| ber have had trouble where they tried to in- 
| troduce them to other colonies or to nuclei, 
| but it is always risky to undertake to change 
the queen from one hive to another hive in 
the same yard. Be sure the old queen can 
not get back home when you introduce a 
valuable one. A queen that has been stung 
contracts in size so as to look almost insig- 


nificant. 


SEED OF THE BLUE THISTLE. 

In GLEANINGS, Vol. XL, p. 128,I gave an article on 
blue thistle, which brought letters from nearly al! 
the Northern States, asking for seed. TI had only « 
few ounces at that time, but I sent it in small pack- 
ages as long as it lasted, to those asking for it, pay- 
ing postage myself. I am inclined to think from 
the above that there are many bee-keepers who 
would like to try this plant as artificial bee-pastur- 
age, if they could obtain seed. Now, I will send a 
limited quantity in packages, postpaid, with printed 
directions as to cultivation, for 15 cts. in stamps. 
This price will just about pay cost of gather- 
ing and putting up. These packets will contain « 
sufficient amount of seed to furnish plants for '» 
acre of ground. If you will make the above facts 
known through your journal, free, I will send «at 
above price; but if you require pay for the an- 
nouncement, then I shall have to charge a higher 
price for the seed. As Iam offering this seed ony 
in the interest of science, I feel as though it should 
be sent at cost, or as nearly so as possible. 

Bloomdale, Ohio, Sept. 5, 1884. R. B. ROBBINS. 

Friend R., you may not be aware that we 
have had a small civil war almost ever) 
time the seeds or roots of blue thistle have 
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been offered for sale. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it is no more dangerous than the com- 
mon borage, and either one of them may be- 
come a troublesome weed, I presume, es- 
pecially on farms and in gardens where 
weeds are allowed to be troublesome. We 
have tried several times to get blue thistle 
to grow on our honey-farm, but it has all 
died out now, so We shall have to try again. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE HILL DEVICE. 
instead of the Hill device, use the cheap wooden 
plates and butter-dishes furnished by grocers, or 
twoof the flat pint gift berry-boxes, with a notch 
cut out of the two sides that join when inverted 
over the top of frames. 

To prevent wide frames with section boxes from 
sagging (llike to have mine sag), place 4 section 
boxes in one end of frame, mark the four edges of 
frame (in center) at side of boxes with a sharp knife, 
sinking the blade 1‘, of inch. Start a 2-oz. tack in 
center of top of frame; pass No. 30 wire around 
frame in the notches; fasten to tack, and drive it 
home; put in the other 4 sections, and let them sag. 
When they weigh one Ib. each, cut the wire and see 
them drop out. This saves the bees carrying a 
lurge amount of propolis, and leaves the box clean. 
Small-fry bee-keepers can not afford a saw-kerf and 
abackbone of tin in the bottom-bar of the wide 
frame. H. M. HAWLEY. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 1, 1884. 


WHY ARE QUEENS BALLED? 

The queen I ordered of you arrived in apparently 
fine shape, lively, and all right. I put her into a 
colony from which I had previously removed the 
queen, and in 48 hours I released her. Apparently, 
she was received all right; but, according to your 
directions, I looked again in about 20 or 30 minutes, 
und found her balled. I rescued her by means of 
smoker, and again caged her. The next day I re- 
peated the operation, only I simply closed the hive, 
and immediately opened it again, when I again 
found the bees had balledher. I again rescued her, 
apparently all right; but on looking next morning 
| found her dead. 

SWARMING OUT WITHOUT A QUEEN. 

| received the copies of GLEANINGS, and see you 
have quite a controversy therein about whether a 
queenless eolony ever swarms. Let me tell you 
what happened me this season. T had a colony of 
hiucks from which I took the queen and 38 frames of 
brood and bees, and put them in a hive by them- 
selves, to start a new colony. To the original eolo- 
hy on Saturday, June 28, 1884, I introduced one of 
your select tested queens. I released the queen on 
Monday following, and went to my office, as they 
had received her all right. About two o'clock one 
of the children came in breathless haste to tell me 
they had east a fine swarm. I went home and hived 
them. The next morning I looked the original colo- 
ly over, and found my queen, so I knew the swarm 
had no queen. I went over to where they were, and 
found them acting just as a queenless colony does 
—running hither and thither, apparently all on the 
hunt. That afternoon I received two queens from 
you for a neighbor, one of which he insisted I should 
zive them, which I did, and to-day it is one of the 
finest Italian colonies I have. C. M. ROBERTS. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1884. 

rriend R., I have been for a long time 
aWare that opening a hive where the queen 





had been just introduced a ag if the 
bees receive her under protest) would often 
cause them to ball her,and I have seen such 
queens balled almost every time a hive was 
opened. They usually let them go, however, 
after a little time—not always, though, for 
sometimes they are killed just after the hive 
was last opened.—I do not know but we shall 
have to give up, friend R.,s0 many cases are 
brought forward where bees have evidently 
swarmed with no queen. 





BEES FOLLOWING THE QUEEN ON HER WEDDING- 
TRIP. 

R. N. Leach, on page 599, asked: ‘What would 
bees that swarmed out with a queen on her wed- 
ding-flight do if hived?” I reply: June 21, 1883, 
about 3p. M., [had a swarm issue with a queen bi 
days old. I hived them inside of an hour, and gave 
them a comb of brood and eggs. Next morning 
when I went out (before sunrise), the bees were 
leaving the hive continpously, 3 and 4 at a time, go- 
ing back to the hive from which they issued. I im- 
mediately looked the old stand over, and found the 
queen had returned, either late the evening before, 
or very soon that morning, as she was certainly put 
in the new hive with the bees, for I saw her go in, 
and I particularly examined the old hive an hour 
after I had hived the bees from it. This was an Ital- 
ian queen raised in a hive of black bees from a 
single cell inserted inthe hive. All the bees return- 
ed and left the comb of brood after about an hour, 
except, possibly, a dozen that remained on the 
comb of brood when I took it out. 

AspoTT L. SWINSON. 

Walter, Wayne Co., N.C., Sept. 8, 1884. 

Friend 8., an unfertilized queen is often 
up to so many antics that it is hard laying 
down any rules as to what they may do. In 
your case I suppose she trotted out as soon 
as it was light enough to see; and the bees 
being bent on following her, as is shown by 
their leaving on the day before, they desert- 
ed their comb and brood and went after her. 

SUNFLOWERS FOR BEES. 

My sunflower seed was supplied me by Landreth 
& Sons as “Russian Mammoth.” All I can say is, 
that my bees,— blacks, hybrids, and ItaMans, and a 
few Holy-Lands,— work on the sunflower morning, 
noon, and night. During the recent dearth of food, 
and rainy weather, in ten minutes after the ceasing 
of a rain storm there would be an average of 6to8 
bees on every sunflower. I spent hours watching, 
to make sure, and no pollen was gathered. My bees 
took all theirs from five acres of sweet corn I have. 


ARTHUR Topp. 
Germantown, Pa., Aug. 21, 1884. 





TURPENTINE FOR A FELON. 

I have just read the felon cure published by Mps. 
Myra L. Parson, on page 603 of GLEANINGS, and the 
astute manner in which you reason out the true in- 
wardness of the recipe made me smile. You are 
indeed right. No turnip, wild or tame, has any thing 
to do with the cure; itis the turpentine, pure and 
simple. Wrap the finger in a rag, and saturate it a 
few times with turpentine, and the felon will be 
killed, provided it has not gone too far into ulcera- 
tion. I speak from experience on my own fingers. 

Terre Haute, Ind. T. H. KLOER. 

Thanks, friend K. Iwas inclined to think 
it was the turpentine in the recipe given; 
but this could be determined positively only 
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by trying the turnip alone; and then one 
should be very careful to be sure that relief 
did not come from some other cause. The 
application of heat alone, or a hot poultice, 
will often give relief to pain. 

CALIFORNIA — A SWARM OF BEES WEIGHING 14 

LBS. 

Our bees are mostly blacks, though we caught 
several hybrid swarms, one of which threw off a 
swarm that weighed 14 lbs.; andafew days after- 
ward, another strong swarm, all three of which are 


doing very well. Can you tell me how to find a} 


queen in a hive? I have worked among the bees a 
great deal, and have seen only one queen so far. If 
I wanted to introduce a good queen I should not be 
able to find the old one. I send you a sample of our 


best honey. 
A CRAZY SWARM. 


We have had what I call a crazy swarm around 
here lately. They would not stay in any hive more 
than 24 hours, and would.always swarm out the 
next day. One day they slept all night on the limb 
of a tree, and built a lot of comb. We gave them a 
frame of brood and honey, but they came out again. 


Had they lost their queen? 
ALFRED W. HINDE. 
Anaheim, Cal., Aug. 16, 1884. 


I believe that 14 Ibs. is a heavier swarm | 


than I ever saw — that is, all from one hive, 
friend H. The sample of honey you send is 
not only beautiful in color, nA | nearly as 
white as water, but it is so thick it will 
hardly move when turned over, and yet the 
flavor is exquisite. 


wood honey here, it seems to me we should 
be able to use almost unlimited quantities. 


The A BC book will tell you all about find- | 


ing queens. 

n regard to your crazy swarm, they have 
a queen or they would not swarm outas they 
do; but I think they must have got demor- 
alized by being starved out repeatedly. Some 
years ago a swarm was found out in the 
tields, between two broad fence-rails. They 
had several pieces of comb and a little honey. 


After being brought into our own apiary | 


they — in swarming out almost every 
day, do what we could with them. They 
would even swarm out when divided up and 
put among other colonies. I was so much 
annoyed by having people constantly telling 
me my bees were swarming, that I began to 
be sorry they were not left between the 
fence-rails. It seems to be a sort of mania 
that occasionally gets possession of a swarm 
after they have swarmed out several times. 


NUCLEI AND YOUNG QUEENS. 
In such extensive apiaries as the ‘Home of the 
Honey-Bees,”’ how do you manage when honey 
fails in the fields, and the bees are ravenous, search- 
ing every nook and cranny for sweets, to keep your 
nuclei from being robbed and broken up? How do 
you manage to introduce your young queens to the 
nuclei, and prevent them from being destroyed, or, 
at least, a pretty large per cent of them? 
Highlands, N. C. E. E. EWING. 
Friend E., to avoid robbing in an apiary 
of 400 or 500 colonies, we take pains that ev- 
ery colony shall always be strong in bees and 
stores, even though used for queen-rearing, 
and also that the entrances shall be kept 


If honey like this can be | 
sent to us at the price of clover and bass- | 


| rather small. The alighting-boards we ise 
favor this arrangement. During the past 
/season, the honey-dew has kept the bees 
| busy most of the time; and as they used the 
| greater part of it about as fast as it was 
| gathered, we don’t apprehend much trouble 
in wintering. I believe our boys usually let 
the young queens, as they take them from 
| the nurseries, crawl in at the entrance of 


‘the hive. We lose very few. 





FERTILIZATION IN CONFINEMEMT. 

Last fall I sold 4 stands of bees to one Mr. Stan- 
ford. One of them was such nice Italians that he 
concluded to raise a lot of queens from that queen, 
and when the queens were hatching he gave his 
father a queen-cell. When the queen hatched out 
he put it into a two-quart glass jar. When the 
queen was two days old the old man took an Italian 
drone and put it in the jar with the queen; and 
when he put the drone in at the top of the jar the 
drone began to fly, and the queen raised on her 
wings, and they met together inthe jar, and fell to 
the bottom, and clinched together. The queen 
pulled away from the drone, and the drone was 
dead in a little bit. 

SEVERAL EGGS IN A CELL. 

Does a queen ever lay more than one egg in a cell, 
or does a fertile worker and a queen ever remain 
ina hive together? I had a hive this season with a 
good queen in it. Some cells had 3 and 4 eggs in 
hem. I had 5 fertile workers this season. I got rid 
of them by putting a new swarm in their place, and 
shaking the bees off the frames, and letting them 
zo to the old stand. JAs. H. Brown. 

Cherokee, Ia., Sept. 16, 1884, 

Friend B., I am aware that queens have 
been several times fertilized in the manner 
you mention, under a glass tumbler, or in 
something about the size, or a little larger: 
|butit is so seldom that circumstances are 
' exactly right, that it does not amount to any 
| thing practically.—I have several times ex- 
| plained that a queen when cramped for room 
| often lays several eggs in a cell, and this 
often indicates that she is a very prolilic 
queen. She may be cramped for room by an 
insuflicient number of bees to care for thie 
| cells, or the combs may be too much crowded 
| With honey, as often happens during a sudden 
| and heavy yield. er 

FROM 4 TO 40 IN ONE SEASON; SEE PAGE 58). 

In regard to my report published in GLEANINGS 
of Sept. 1, I have always thought that a good report 
ought to be known, and the report I sent was for 
the encouragement of others. In making that re- 
port I was cool and collected, and have made no 
mistake in figuring, [can assure you, as I can give 
plenty of testimony to the facts in said report. I am 
not given to blowing, but I generally tell things us 
they are, and as I understand them. Our bees huve 
not done much since the first of July; but at pres- 
ent, things are more hopeful. Illinois is a great 
State, and it goes to extremes in nearly every 
thing. GLEANINGS is a welcome visitor. 

Berdan, II, Sept. 16, 1884. W. R. PINKERTON. 

Friend P., I did not think of questioning 
your veracity, but I wanted to be sure we 
understood you correctly, as your stateme:t 
might be understood in another way, Frou 
4 to 40 in a single season, for a beginner, |s 





certainly a little astonishing. 
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A QUEEN MAY LIVE, EVEN AFTER HAVING BEEN | other hive, and got in there accidentally at 


STUNG. 

June 30 T had a second swarm of bees (the only 
two from 14 stands this season); hived them as 
usual; had queen; gave thema frame of brood; 
ina tew days I examined, and found them queen- 
less; Supposed she got lost when out meeting the 
drones; gave more eggs and brood; hatched sev- 
eral: killed all; gave more eggs; hatched more; 
found them killing young queen. I then concluded 
to try them with a fertile queen; went to D. A. 
McCord and got one. By his advice, lest fertile 
workers were present I took a frame covered with 
bees froma strong colony, shook off all the bees, 
and gave them another frame entire, bees and all; 
closed them all in for part of a day, then releasing 
them. This brings us upto August 12. I then gave 
them the queen in cage between the frames; left 
hey 24 hours; took out frame with bees; released 
and watched her until satisfied they would not in- 
jure her, and in about 4 hours [I examined again, 
and found her balled; released and caged her again 
for another 24 hours; took out frame as before, and 
released her; balled her immediately; and, whilst 
in my fingers, and before I could get her in the 
cage, one of the little rascals stung her about the 
tirst yellow band, leaving its sting. I then thought 
she was “kilt entirely.”” I extracted the sting, 
however, and made acage by pressing some wire 
cloth over the mouth of a glass can, trimming it 
around, leaving it about an ineh deep; brushed off 
the bees from a space on the frame containing 
brood hatching out, and some honey; covered the 
queen with cage, and pressed it down close. T now 
left her for two days; looked again, expecting to 
find her dead; on first frame I found her released, 
and she laid several eggs while I was watching her. 
The bees burrowed clear under the cage and _ re- 
leased her, and are since doing well. Now the 
query comes up, Did you ever know a queen to be 
stung and live, orisita new experience? Friend 
McCord says itis new to him, and told me to ask 
you. 

Not much of a honey season—an average of only 
about 30 lbs. Cause, dry weather. Crops also short 
from the same. JOHN COULTER, SR. 

Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 28, 1884. 

Friend C., I have seen queens recover 
after being stung slightly; and your. inci- 
dent is valuable, inasmuch as it bids us not 
to be . haste in deciding that the queen is 
Injured, 





WHERE DID THE QUEEN COME FROM? 


One of my neighbors cut a bee-tree about five 
weeks ago. No queen was found, although several 
examinations were made, and no eggs were laid for 
some time; Lut eight days ago I examined two 
Trames, and found the queen-cell capped; did not 
hotice any brood or eggs, and to-day I made a long 
aud careful examination; found no queen, but 
brood in all stages, from eggs in abundance, regu- 
lurly laid, capped brood, queen-cells torn down, ex- 
cept one with a hole in end. Now, if they have had 
« queen-cell all the time, why the cells? The brood 
appeared to me to be worker-brood, with eggs laid 
regularly. Weare puzzled; can you give us light? 

D. D. LESTER. 

Christiansburg, Va., Sept. 11, 1884. 

| do not know how I can answer, friend L., 
unless L suggest the queen came from some 





about the time you mention. I have known 
queens to be present when queen-cells were 
started, and when the queen began to lay, 
the cells were destroyed. Such cases are not 
very common, however. In your case, the 
queen would have had to be much older than 
the usually allotted time when she began to 
lay. 
HOLY-LANDS AND COTTON HONEY. 

I see by GLEANINGS for the last two years you 
have had several samples of honey — one of cotton 
from South Carolina, which you did not like the 
color or flavor of, LIsend you one sample of cotton 
honey, in the comb; also one of sumac, by to-day’s 
express, in a bottle. The comb in the bottom of the 
bottle is cotton honey, and likewise the loose honey 
around the comb is cotton honey. The golden-col- 
ored comb, top piece, is sumac honey. Now try it. 
I think both kinds nice honey. You will notice one 
or two cells of dark honey in this comb of cotton 
honey, that is also cotton honey. So you see cotton 
honey is both very light and very dark, as it is made. 
You have asked if cotton always produces honey. 
Yes, but bees don’t like to gather it, if they can get 
any thing else to make honey from. I had a Holy- 
Land queen mated to a black drone, whose progeny 
stored 20 Ibs. of this cotton honey in sections for 
me during July last, half of which is as light as the 
sample sent you; the other half, as dark as those 


darkest cells — both the light and the dark all mixed ° 


along in the same sections. These Holy-Land black 
hybrids are the only bees among my 20 stands that 
stored any cotton honey, or any other kind of hon- 
ey, during July; among the 20 stands I had pure 
Italians, Italian hybrids, and this one stand of Holy- 
Land black hybrids. Italians and hybrids stored 
surplus from sumac during August quite freely. 
ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 17—29. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Sept. 16, 1884. 

Thank you, friend 8. The sample of cot- 
ton honey you sent is very good. ‘The whole 
family ate of it, and pronounced it good, 
even to baby Huber. The tart taste, after 
one is a little accustomed to it, we do not 
find unpleasant. The sumac has a very fine 
aromatic flavor. Iam glad to hear that the 
Iloly-Lands, sometimes at least, show them- 
selves better at honey-gathering than the 
Italians. 

GETTING BEES OUT OF A CHIMNEY. 

Sept. 8, 1884, I discovered in the chimney of my 
house (about two feet from where I hived a runa- 
way swarm of bees June 2, 1884), a colony of bees, 
with considerable comb and brood, and but little 
honey. I immediately put up astove and started 
smoke. The bees being near or even with the roof, 
I took off the top of the chimney and went to work 
transferring, and sad work I made of it, as the comb 
became so soft I lost all the brood, and, worse still, 
the queen fell down the chimney on a comb of 
brood, and was killed. I left the hive as near the 
chimney as possible, and by keeping up a smoke I 
succeeded in keeping them out of the chimney, and 
the poor motherless things clustered in the hive at 
last, like aship at sea, without anchor or rudder. 
But on the 17th I succeeded in getting a queen, and 
when I went to work to introduce her I examined 
them for a fertile worker, and found about 4 square 
inches of comb filled with honey and bee-bread, I 
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then felt sure the coast was clear, and before I 
could get the top off the hive (Simplicity) the bees 
commenced to run over my hands and the cage 
containing the queen. I felt pretty safe in letting 
her out, and did so with her escort. They behaved 
themselves very nicely toward all of them. I im- 
mediately gave them feed; and an hour after, I 
saw the new queen walking around, very much at 
home. Ihave kept a watchful eye on them, look- 


but that I would see the queen. The bees were the 
hybrids; and as it was an experimental swarm for 
me, I, to make as little expense as possible, bought 
a black queen. Well, every thing was lovely until 
the 23d of Sept. Being from home the day previ- 


ous, I did not get to examine them; and just before | : 
| who thinks he has aught of invention or suggestion 


| that would aid me and the cause. 


noon on the 23d, they, ungrateful things, took 
French leave. I suppose you will tell me I ought 


to have given them brood, but they were the only | 


movable-frame hive I had. J. D. COLES. 


Harrisonville, N. J. 


Friend C., your job was a plain and sim-| 
What ever made you think of put- | 


ple one. 
ting up a stove just to smoke those poor 
bees? I hardly believe I should call them 
“ungrateful things.”> It would have been a 
nice pretty job to have transferred them by 
just blowing a little smoke on them from 


combs as you cut them out. 





JACKETED BEES. 

About the middle or toward the last of July I 
bought of you 6 one-dollar queens, which I immedi- 
ately introduced to my black bees. After watching 
one of my hives for something over a month I 


thought I could see no change in the color of the | 


bees, to indicate that the queen was a good one. 


Soon, however, I did notice that the young bees | 
were hatching out, and that they were of avery | 
On Sunday, Sept. 7, I was walk- | 
ing around this same hive when I noticed quite an | 


My first thought was robbers; | P 
| the dogs got after him, the squirrels and birds set 


dark yellow hue. 


uproar around it. 
but upon watching a few minutes I saw it was only 
these young bees frolicking about. They came out, 
and rolled and tumbled in great glee. Presently I 
noticed they were getting rid of something. 


their jackets. I called my wifeto witness their per- 


formance, and we took several up in our hands, | 


and picked this dark-yellow downy jacket off from 
them with our fingers, when they came out bright 
striped bees, just such as I had wanted. This jacket 
seemed to be a kind of web, and covered almost the 
entire body of the bee, and in shedding it came off 
from behind first, and the point just between the 
wings was the last to let goof the bee. I relate thig, 
because it is something new to me. I find nothing 
in A BC that covers it. You say on page 40, ‘* They 
have a white downy look until they are a full week 
old.” But there you stop; you say nothing of their 


jacket coming off, which does away with this downy 


appearance. 


Bees have done no good here since the extreme | 


drought set in, the first of August. I am feeding 
some now preparatory to wintering. 
Cutler, IIL, Sept. 28, 1884, W. T. WHITE. 
Friend W., the bees you mention must be 
an exception to the general rule, I think. I 
have occasionally seen a yoann. bee with a 
~~ of the cocoon adhering to his body, but 
never saw any thing of that kind that 


ing after them daily, and never opening the hive | department. 
| large exhibit, so I shall aim to make it entirely in- 


IT still 
watched, and soon found that they were shedding | 





would seriously change the color or looks, 
May be the combs the bees were hatched in 
had something to do with it. 





APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR IN 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Iam asked by the Department of Agriculture, U. 
S. Government, to make an exhibit at New Orleans, 
in connection with the general collection of that 
The funds offered will not permita 


structive. Tintend to show hives with all styles of 
approved apparatus to secure surplus, with meth- 
ods of crating honey for shipment and market, and 
all kinds of apparatus necessary or valuable in the 
apiary. I shall be glad to hear from any bee-keeper 


A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Sept. 26, 's4. 
All right, friend Cook. Iam sure I con- 

gratulate the managers in having secured 

you fer the task. Tell us what you need, 
and I am sure we shall all be ready to help 
you; in fact, I will donate whatever you 
want in the way of apiarian supplies that 


| may be found in our catalogue, free of charge, 


and will ship to your order. If the other 


| bee-friends see fit to do likewise, you will 


the upper side, so you could get hold of the | probably have all you can attend to in short 


meter, and lots of good will besides. By the 
way, a good many of us would like to know 
at what time, and hew long, you will be 


present at New Orleans. 


BEES (AND BEARS) IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

We have two swarms of bees, and they are doing 
pretty well; but as we have been dividing them up 
we have not taken any honey from them yet. The 
bees and express from Oregon cost about $18; that 
is, one swarm, and we have made two out of it. We 
got the one swarm in July, and I think bees will do 
all right in Washington Territory. Our neighbor 
had a call from a bear the other morning; but as 


up a noise, and the bear got free. 
J.D. SEATON. 
Ellensburg, Wash. Ter., Sept. 4, 1884. 


GETTING A COLONY OF BEES OUT OF A TREE. 

T and a friend found the bees in a tree some ‘ 
feet high, the tree standing alone. We procured 4 
rope of about 159 ft.; a man climbed a tree standing 
30 feet frem the bee-tree, and threw the rope over 8 
limb where the bees were in, then fastened a pulley 
to a dogwood-tree about 20 feet from the bee-tree, 
fastening the rope thereto. A man was then fast- 
ened to one end of the rope. We hitched a horse to 


| the other end, and pulled the man up, who then 


sawed the limb off, which fell to the ground without 

injuring the bees. The reason I write the above is, 

I think it was a novel way of catching a colony. 
Oldensburg, Ind. JOHN H. HAVERKOs. 


SEVEN AND EIGHT FRAME HIVES — WHY NOT’ 

My investments in hives and honey-bees hive 
been small, but sufliciently satisfactory to decide 
me on going in a little deeper. But before doing 8° 
I wish to be sure that I have about as good hives, 
ete., as ane going. My hives are the Simplicity, and 
I am much pleased with them, except in one respect. 
Why have them large enough for ten frames whet 
seven are all that are needed for brood? Why not 
have them made for seven frames only, and raise 
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all your honey above instead of at the sides? I put 
these questions, because I wish soon to order more 
hives of you; and if there are no good reasons for 
the contrary, I shall order them all made for seven 
frames instead of ten. It will cost more, but the 
difference will be a trifle, compared with the satis- 
faction of having in a hive just what one wants or 
wishes. BEGINNER. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Sept. 25, 1884. : 

Friend B.,a hive made to hold 7 frames 
would answer very Well under many circum- 
stances ; in fact, 8-frame hives are consider- 
ably in use in some sections, friend Heddon 
using them, T believe, almost exclusively. 
Now, if anybody expected to have a second 
story ready for each hive at all times. these 
narrow hives would do very well; but many 
times a single story is made to hold a pretty 
yood-sized colony of bees, and also to afford 
room for surplus. If it were made wide 
enough to hold only 7 frames, it could npt be 
used thus. Again, where we undertake to 
winter a colony in Simplicity hives, as many 
do, we should have no means of putting in 
chaff-cushion division-boards as we now do 
with 10-frame hives. Last, and most impor- 
tant of all, these hives will not match with 
the great bulk of hives already in use. Hives 
are now manufactured all over the world by 
the hundreds of thousands that exactly fit 
the standard Simplicity hive, and it would 
be a rather sad mistake to start with another 
that would not match with those already in 
use, 
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BUCKWHEAT HONEY AND RED-CLO- 
VER HONEY, AND THE BEES THAT 
GATHER IT. 








bO ITALIAN BEES GATHER HONEY FROM RED 
OLOVER? 





> NUMBER of times I have thought to give my 
5 experience with the Italian bee, in regard to 
their gathering honey from red clover, but 
have not done so, from the fact that the edit- 
or of GLEANINGS and the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity might think I was trying to palm off a free 
advertisement; and in no case would I do so now, if 
there were not so many bee-keepers who doubt that 
there is a strain of bees that will work upon red clo- 
ver. 

To convince you that this article is not written to 
udvertise my bees and queens, I will make the state- 
nent that I can hardly supply my home call for 
queens. I was up with my orders, and had a few 
queens ahead, and, thinking that I would not dis- 
pose of them in time to give room for a lot of cells 
that were nearly ready to hatch, 1 inserted a little 
advertisement in GLEANINGS, and the results are 
that l have since received orders for 100 queens; 
and aslam breeding upon only a small scale I do 
not want to do any more advertising, as I can make 4 
more money in producing honey, which I have 
made a special business for the last 8 years, or ever 
since 1 commenced the business. 

In our vicinity the farmers raise a great deal of 
red clover for hay and for seed, and this is not all; 
it is considered to take the least strength from the 
land of any crop known, as the immense roots which 
it sends down into the soil, when decayed, make the 
best of fertilizers, and will bring to life and revive 






> 





up old and worn-out lands, thus making it desira- 


ble to the farmer to raise red clover for more than 
one or two purposes. 

T will show any doubting bee-keeper, if he will 
take the trouble to visit me in August, hives full of 
honey gathered from red clover, and sections too; 
also the bees as thick upon red clover as ever was 
seen upon basswood or any other bloom. 

At this date, Aug. 9, the most of my bees have 
gathered nothing of any account but red-clover 
honey, although there are thousands of acres of 
buckwheat in full bloom, and within easy access to 
my bees. The red-clover bees have not touched the 
buckwheat, nor brought in an ounce of dark honey. 
That all Italians will not work upon red clover, I am 
aware; for I have them, and as pure ones as money 
can obtain; and to-day, alongside of my red-clover 
bees, and inthe same apiary, are storing dark hon- 
ey trom buckwheat. This I can show to any one 
who will visit me. 

Not long ago I visited a prominent bee-keeper 
who had purchased a choice Italian queen of a 
noted queen-breeder, which cost him a five-dollar 
bill. She was as fine a queen as I ever saw, and had 
beautiful gerttle workers, but they Were storing 
nothing but buckwheat honey, while by its side sat 
a colony ot well-marked and beautiful Italians, 
whose hive was running over with white honey 
gathered from red clover. Hundreds of acres of 
buckwheat and red clover were in bloom in the vi- 
cinity, and no other bloom of any kind could be seen. 
Now, why this was, I do not know. 

I have never examined the difference in the length 
of the bees’ tongue, so I can not say why it is that 
some bees will have a preference for red clover, 
when other bloom is in abundance, where the nec- 
tar could be much easier obtained. I have never 
yet had a pound of honey gathered from red clover 
by black bees. ‘I have this season 90 colonies of 
blacks, located in a vicinity where red clover 
abounds, and they have been in a starving condition 
until buckwheat bloomed; while my Italians have 
gathered and stored red-clover honey in sections 
through July, the blacks, equally strong, had to be 
fedto keep them from starving. That there are 
Italian bees that will store honey largely from red 
clover while others of the same race will not, and 
that black bees will starve while Italians are stor- 
ing a surplus, is a fact, for IT have seen them in the 
same yard, and under my personal supervision. 

Gallupville, N. Y. F. BOOMHOWER. 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————EEE oO 
STARTING AN APIARY. NO. 2. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE GOING INTO THE BUSI- 
NESS. 


"§ HE science of bee-keeping (for science it is, or, 
at least, it is only by the application of the 
sciences that it can be made a success), is 
not a matter that can be learned by rote, or 
that can be taught specifically. It is com- 
posed of little things, which, while they seem in- 
significant in themselves, when massed together are 
found to form a harmonious structure which would 
be incomplete, were any one of them left out or 
neglected. Itis not enough to learn the habits and 
customs of the bees. A person may be a thorough 
entomologist, and yet prove unsuccessful as an api- 
arist. One must have a knowledge of floriculture 
as well, and be able to apply that knowledge to the 
locality ®@ which he is situated. It is well for the 
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bee-keeper to be something of a mechanic; for 
while ordinarily he can purchase hives and supplies 
cheaper than he can manufacture them, still there 
are times when the ability to construct a hive, a set 
of frames, or a section-rack, will come well in play. 
Many persons wholly unfamiliar with apiculture in 
any of its parts are surprised to see with what ease 
a skillful operator will hive a swarm or perform 
any of the simple or complicated manipulations at 
times found necessary; but when they learn that a 
honey-bee when filled with liquid sweets will never 
volunteer an attack, and that a small puff of smoke 
blown directly into the entrance of the hive will so 
alarm them that they will at once fill themselves to 
the full with honey, that which to them was a mat- 
ter of mystery becomes as plain as the sun at noon- 
day. 

The beginner who has prepared himself by study 
of the hive and ho ney-bee, and has procured two or 
three colonies of Italians in frame hives, will wish 
to know in the first place where he shall locate his 
apiary. In making this selection he should choose 
a spot where his hives will face as nearly as possi- 
ble to the south, and the east of south, rather than 
the west, in case they can not face due south. The 
hives should be set close to the ground, and the plat 
in front should be kept clean and free from grass 
and weeds. The location should be dry, and should 
allow of the bees descending to their homes, rather 
that ascending when coming in heavily laden with 
nectar. A tight fence or hedge should protect the 
north and west sides of the apiary from the cold and 
piercing winds of winter, and, if possible, the hives 
should be shaded from the scorching rays of a noon- 
day summer sun. 

After establishing the apiary in a suitable loca- 
tion (if not done before), the flora of the whole re- 
gion within flight-range of the bees should be 
thoroughly studied and learned. This should be 
done as a matter of economy, for, if known, it will 
be known also when to put on and take off sections, 
or when to extract and when not to; and, also, 
what is of far more value, to know just when to feed 
and when to stop feeding. The rearing of brood 
and the gathering of honey always go hand in hand 
together. When one stops, the other stops also; 
regular daily feeding in small quantities will, how- 
ever, keep brood-rearing going on, and by this 
means colonies are kept strong and ready to gather 
honey when secreted, when, if they were not so fed, 
they would hardly be able to gather enough stores 
for their daily wants. It is exceedingly fortunate 
that the honey-bee has few diseases and few ene- 
inies, else it would long ago, in all probability, have 
become exterminated. The worst enemy of the 
honey-bee, unfortunately, is man himself. The be- 
ginner who skims the surface only, in his prepar- 
atory studies, is the cause of many losses, and that, 
too, without being aware of it. Constant manipula- 
tion of the hive, whereby the brood-nest is broken 
up, isone means of injuring an apiary. Lack of 
knowledge in regard to the fundamental principle, 
that itis only strong colonies that can be perpetu- 
ated, and neglect of feeding at proper times in or- 
der to keep these colonies strong, is another and a 
great cause of loss; but itis in the matter of divid- 
ing where failures are largely made. The novice 
has learned that a colony can be divided and sub- 
divided several times in a season, and proceeds to 
build up a large apiary (in numbers) from a few colo- 
nies, and considers himself a bee-keeper in so doing; 








but on the following spring he is exceedingly sur- 
prised to find his bees a minus quantity, laying the 
whole trouble to ill luck, dysentery, bad stores, or 
some other cause of the kind, not once imagining 
that his ignorance is the cause, and the cause alone, 

Bee-keeping, however, can be learned, and learn- 
ed thoroughly and well; and when learned there is 
no other business or occupation that will pay so 
large a profit on the capital invested, in ordinary 
localities even; and in some localities it will pay a 
profit that even a Gould or a Vanderbilt would not 
turn aside from. To obtain this profit, however, 
will demand the whole time of the apiarist; hands 
and brain must be kept constantly busy, both early 
and late; and unless one has a particular aptitude 
for the work, and has fitted himself therefor by 
careful and thorough study and preliminary prac- 
tice, instead of these profits he will surely “come 
out of the little end of the horn.” 

Study, too, should not end with the reading of 
text-books. The science of apiculture is progress- 
ive and progressing, and unless one desires to be 
constantly a tardy follower in the rear, he should 
subscribe for and study some one or more of the 
various bee journals now published; and among 
which I can heartily recommend GLEANINGS as 
one of the best. He should not be satisfied with 
simply reading the views, ideas, experiences, and 
inventions of ot hers, but should, from time to time, 
give to the public a history of his own experience ; 
by thus doing he will not only get good, but will do 
good, which latter will always prove a source of hap- 
piness. J. E. PoNb, JR. 

Foxboro, Muss., Aug., 1884. 


— cr ir 
SHIPPING BEES TO FLORIDA. 





THE WAY FRIEND ASHMEAD DOES IT. 





RIEND ROOT:—1 have again started another 
lot of bees from here to my Florida apiary; 
und aslTso frequently receive letters in ret 
ference tothe shipping of bees, I will give you 
a description of how T ship so successfully. 

I ship in six-combed hives made as follows: Two 
end-pieces, 9 x 4 x 44-inch stuff; sides, 19 x 9% x %)- 
inch stuff; bottom and top, 199 x 9%; x *%-inch stuff; 
2 end-pieces 9°{ x 2'4 x %-inch stuff (these act as 
handles.as well as making the grooves for the 
frames). In the top, or cover, 1 bore 3 or 4 holes 
with an extension bit 3inches in diameter, which | 
cover with wire cloth, as also the bee-entrances in the 
ends of the hives. This gives plenty of air. T also 
take the precaution to nail two small 44-inch strips on 
the top of each hive, so in case they are piled up 
there will plenty of air get under each. 

T use all-wood L. frames, and nail each end se- 
curely with wire nails (I really believe they would 
gro safely to Europe packed in this way). The boxes 
weigh about 6 Ibs. each; ora good swarm completle)s 
packed, weighing from 18 to 22 lbs., according to the 
amount of honey, bees, box, and 6 combs, without 
honey, weigh about 14 Ibs. , 
WINTERING AND BREEDING QUEENS IN FLORIDA. 

T sent mine down last fall, and had them returned 
in June (through Uncle Sam’s mail-bag), and the) 
have done well. The early breeding in Florida did 
not stop their breeding here (for if any thing they 
have bred too much); so on that point, queens can 
be safely wintered in Florida, and returned north in 
the spring. 
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| will inform you on other points in regard to bees 
in Florida at some future time. I wish to get the 
tacts solid before doing so. T. G. ASHMEAD. 
Williamson, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1884. 


__REMINDERY. 











NO BROOD NOR EGGS; DOES IT INDICATE ANY 
THING WRONG? 

ILL you please give your advice or opin- 
ion on the following case? Lhave 40 colonies 
of bees all in the same predicament—no 
brood, no eggs, very little pollen, plenty of 
honey. In talking with another bee-man 

to-day who has 30 colonies, he stated the same con- 

dition of his—no brood, no eggs. Now, what is the 
cause? How can it be remedied? If no brood can 
be started this fall, are not the bees on hand too old 
to winter?) Now, I give my idea: We have had such 

a drought since the first or 10th of August, that there 
is not a blossom of any kind for the bees to gather 

honey or pollen; also a searcity of water. Now, 

would feeding some sugar syrup, rye flour, and wa- 
ter, help the matter? Your opinion will be appreci- 
ated. JAMES HEss. 

Freysbush, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1884. 

Friend H., I have for many years noticed 
bees in just this predicament; and I believe 
that. asa rule, queens generally stop laying 
toward the first of October, unless honey is 
coming in largely, Which is not the case in 
most bocalities. At first I feared, as you say, 
that the old bees could not hold out unless 
some young ones were reared. These brood- 
less colonies were marked ; but, contrary to 
my expectations, they wintered just as well 
as the others; in fact, some that had a rath- 
er small cluster of bees had about that same 
cluster in the spring, although no eggs were 
laid for a period of perhaps four to six 
months. Itis true, they were not strong col- 
onies, and it took some time to build up in 
the spring; but when they got at it they 
seemed to come right up surely and safely.— 
Of late, a good many have thought that 
colonies witheut any pollen’ wintered 
best, because brood-rearing is seldom started 
unless there is pollen in the hive, and there- 
fore there was no brood until pollen came. 
| think I would a little rather have some 
brood hatehed out this month ; and feeding 
alittle regularly every day will usually in- 
duce this; but after they have reared this 
lotof brood in October, | should prefer to 
have them nearly destitute of pollen, and 
not commence brood-rearing, or, at least, not 
much of it, until Mareh or April.—For years 
we have had complaints from beginners dur- 
ing the last of September and October, that 
their queens would not lay, and some of 
‘hem have even ordered new queens, a 
ing the old ones when there was not 
wrong at all, only they had never notice 
that queens mostly stop laying during this 
inonth, so they imagined something must be 
wrong. Young queens just fertilized will 
often raise quite a lot of brood during Octo- 
ber, using up their stores of both honey and 
pollen. course, it is not much matter 





about the pollen. If their winter stores are 
thus made low we should look to it and fill 
the hives with sugar syrup. Sugar is so low 


ling | 
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,now there can be little excuse for letting 


bees starve. Sometimes it is quite diflicult 
to get queens to lay, even by feeding during 
October and November, and but a few years 
ago I marked several of these queens to see 
if they began laying all right in the spring. 
They did in every case. One of them was a 
queen so old that I feared she had passed 
the period of egg-laying. Although I fed 
the colony fora couple of weeks daily, she 
would not lay a bit. She raised a good lot 
of brood in the spring, however, without any 
trouble. A great many beginners pronounce 
their hives queenless, and order another at 
this season, when the only trouble is, that 
the queens have closed business for the sea- 
son, and have got so small and insignificant 
looking in consequence, that the novice over- 
looks them as they skulk about among the 
bees. Now, do not be inahurry to decide 
that the hive is queenless at this season of 
the year, and do not be ina hurry to imagine 


/ something wrong with your queens, should 


they behave just as friend II. says his do, in 
the letter above. If there is plenty of sealed 
honey or sugar syrupin the hive, the absence 
of eggs, brood, and pollen, would not do any 
harm ; in fact, where there is a tendency to 
bee-cholera, I am inclined to think they will 
winter all the safer. The great losses in the 
spring usually come with hives that have be- 
gun rearing brood largely in the fore part of 
winter. 


REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 








’ SEE by GLEANINGS that there are some very 
good reports; but if the bee-men of this county 
{ are not in Blasted Hopes, I can not tell what 
it takes to put one there. It has not rained 
enough here from the 20th of May to wet the 
ground 2inches deep. I dug a hole in the ground 
about 2 ft. deep, and it was as dry at the bottom as 
at the top. Bees have done no good; 9 colonies gave 
20 lbs. of surplus honey, and not one new swarm. | 
know two men who have 45 or 48 colonies, and did 
not get 100 Ibs. of honey, and are compelled to feed, 
so that their bees will have enough to winter on; 
and Iam in the same boat. Oh how blue! If it had 
not been for the aphides, there would not have been 
any thing scarcely. But we all hope that next year 
will be a good one. J. A. HEICHERT. 
Newcastle, Ind., Sept. 13, 1884. 


c 


We have had no rain that amounted to any thing 
in about three months; but the bees have filled 
their combs with beautiful white honey; some has a 
rank, weedy taste, and some other is so strong and 
peppery it will burnin the mouth for hours. We have 
a big white milkweed and a Spanish needle, yellow 
blossoms, from which I suppose the honey is gath- 
ered. Mrs. R. 8. HouGH. 

Mastersville, Texas, Aug. 30, 1884. 





Bees have done nothing to speak of, in this sec- 
tion of the country, this summer. They did well in 
the spring until‘June, when it was very hot and dry. 
Basswood bloom lasted only 3 days; no second crop 
of white clover; buckwheat and goldenrod a fail- 
ure; from 44 colonies we shall not get 44 Ibs. honey. 

A. R. SAUNDERS. 

Battle Creek, Mich,, Sept. 22, 1884, 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WHEN BUSI- 
NESS IS DULL? 





A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION, 





ELL, I will tell you what we are do- 
ing here— tinners, woed-workers, 
painters, packers, and hands work- 
ing about the different parts of the 
establishment. .A good many of the 

hands have left—a hundred or more; but 
those whom we can not well spare when bus- 
iness Comes again are now employed out an 
the grounds digging ditehes and laying tile. 
With the abundant rains we have had for 
the past few weeks, and the beautiful warm 
sunshiny weather. things are growing won- 
derfully. Our buckwheat was injured con- 
siderably by the drought, it is true, but it 
bids fair now to make a part of a crop. 
While walking among it I found a particular 
spot where figwort, or Simpson plants, were 
coming up and growing with wonderful vig- 
or, and we are now taking them up and 
planting them on some of our best ground, 
underdrained, subsoiled, and heavily ma- 
nured with fine old stable manure. And, 
don’t the strawberries grow? It seems as 
though I never saw auy thing in my life so 
handsome as our 2000 young plants. The 
old patch in the rye stubble I told you about, 
under the influence of manure, irrigation, 
and good loving care (I want to put in that 
word ‘loving,’ because the way to make 
any thing grow and thrive is just to havea 
genuine love for it) is just wonderful. It 
seems to me I never spent any happier hours 
in my life than in that patch of strawberries. 
We have got potted plants from it without 
number (three or four ‘generations’ of 
them), and now we are starting lots of them 
on Doolittle’s plan, between the old plants, 
Without putting them in pots. Two wagon- 
loads of fine, well-rotted stable manure was 
ewe around under the foliage and right up 
about the roots, just before the recent rains, 
and now the deep rich-green leaves are af 
such a size that one wonders how they can 
be strawberries, and they are admired by al- 
most every one. 

We are now having green peas in the 
luneh-room that were planted about. six 
weeks ago; and if the frost holds off we 
shall soon have some * roasting ears ” from 
that patch which we planted to give the bees 
pollen. 

Different varieties of fall turnips are mak- 
ing a show of ornamental foliage almost 
equal to the “catnip” I told you about ; 
and a fine bed of round-leaved gai is just 
beginning to show what it can do. 

Our 4000 little basswoods, right next to 
the house, and near the road, are also mak- 
ing a delightful show with their bright green 
leaves. In between the rows, string beans 
are now just fit to pick. Who would not 
have a fall garden ? Most of the bugs and 
insect enemies that we fought a month or 
two ago, skipped off on account of a light 
frost, and now we have every thing our own 
way. If it rains every day and every night, 
even our low ground does not get flooded any 
more, because, you see, the underdrains are 
taking care of all that, and the subsoil plow 
fixed the ground so that not only does the 








water go down out of sight, but the roots of 
all these plants do likewise. 

Haven't you a place, dear reader, that can 
be improved by underdraining, so that you 
too can have fresh products from the garden, 
growing right under your own eye, and the 
work of your own hands, as well as we here 
at the Home of the Honey-Bees ? 

Oh! I forgot to tell you about the spider 
plants. They are growing as thev never 
— before, and the peculiar odor which the 
jloom gives out very early in the morning 
fairly makes the air heavy in their vicinity. 
If you want to see any thing in the vegeta- 
ble and floral world_to. perfection, give it a 
deep rich soil, and insure it from damage by 
too much water, by underdraining. 

A fall garden is attractive to the eye, be- 
cause it is a little unusual, and one would be 
surprised to see how many things there are 
that can be put out in the fall as well as in 
the spring, if he looks over the list. One 
great reason for starting things in the fall is, 
that most people have more leisure then than 
in the spring when every thing is crowding. 
In fact, during October there is usually loaf- 
ing enough done to make a beautiful garden, 
if these loafing hours were utilized. Rasp- 
berries, strawberries, blackberries, and grape- 
vines, may be put out in the fall at our lei- 
sure, and the ground may be nicely prepared 
for them, because there is no hurry. The 
two former, and perhaps blackberries, may 
be made to make a nice growth in the fall 
months; and if well mulched, this growth 
will be of great benefit in the spring. In 
Henderson’s fall catalogue he gives a list 
that may be sown in the fall, and it includes 
beets, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, kale, let- 
tuce, onions, radish, and spinach. Among 
the bee-plants, if protected by mulch, as I 
have explained, we may sow figwort and spi- 
der-plant seed, seven-top turnip, all of the 
clovers, catnip, motherwort, and peeps a 
good many others that I have not got hold 
of yet. he spider-plant seed will not come 
3 till spring, and much of the figwort prob- 
ably the same way, as well as other seeds 
that lie over winter. Then if you want some- 
thing to look pretty with its bright green be- 
fore the snow goes off, put in a Fittle patch 
of wheat and rye. If you are interested in 
wheat-raising, some experimental plats of 
the choice varieties will, by little expense. 
tell you what wheat is best adapted to your 
soil and locality. 











KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








Your smoker is at hand, and I have tried it to my 

satisfaciion, and am greatly pleased with it. 
WILMER J. MOORE. 
West Grove, Pa., July 29, 1884. 
OUR SECTIONS THE PRESENT SHASON. 

Those 4000 sections are at hand. They are the 
nicest and best Lever had. Your rew way of cul- 
ting the grooves makes them much easier to fold. | 
folded 500 in38 minutes, without making the corners 


damp. H. J. SCHROCK. 
Goshen, Ind., July 12, 1884. 
= see serra eer 
CONVENTION NoTiIce.—The Northern Ohio Bee- 
Keepers’ Association wil] hold their next meeting 
in the Council Chamber at Norwalk, O., Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1884. ‘H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 
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and God said, Behold I have 
ced, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you its hall 
be for meat.—GEN, 1: 29. 





Just 7057 subseribers is what we number now. 


In speaking of portulaca in our last number, we 





given you every herb bearing | 
) 


| would permit such a state of affairs. 
| tle charity, however, should be exercised. 
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pretty nearly up to the present day. The culture is 
adapted to the apis indica, which has been hereto- 
fore mentioned in our columns. This is said to be 
no more difficult to handle than the English black 
bee. The hive recommended is very near on the 
plan of our chaff hive. A simpler form, quite similar 
to the Simplicity hive, is also recommended. The ap- 
pliances for comb honey are about what we use. An 
extractor, to be run by a belt, is figured. We are 
glad to note that the improvements in bee culture 
are soon destined to be carried to every part of the 
civilized world. 

ADVERTISING ONE THING AND SENDING OUT 

ANOTHER. 

THIS is a grievous fault, and one might be ex- 
cused for saying that none but a dishonest firm 
I think a lit 
In our 


| counter-store ousiness we expect to be able to ship 


meant to say that our entire plat was one roar of | 
| advertise, or the same thing he has had heretofore, 


bees, instead of any particular hive. 


Tuts first day of October we have strawberries in 
bloom, and bees working on the blossoms; also ber- 
ries half grown. Don’t you wish you had some? 


THERE were a good many fine samples of nice 
honey at the State Fair, but there was considerable 
complaint of damage done by honey-dew, although 
I believe no reports were so bad asin the ncighbor- 
hood of Lorain County. In many places in that vi- 
cinity the honey-dew honey was extracted by the 
ton, as we have before mentioned. 


HONEY-PEAS. 

Our honey-peas have been growing and growing, 
and now they are a perfect swamp, and not a sign of 
a blossom. If they are not good for honey, it seems 
to me they would be the grandest thing to turn un- 
der. There is a wonderful mass of leaves and stems, 
but I do not know how we are to expect any honey 
unless they get at it and bear some “ posies.”’ 


CYPRIAN QUEENS JUST IMPORTED. 

WE have just received from Frank Benton a cou- 
ple of Cyprian queens in splendid order, shipped by 
means of that inimitable candy of his. Even though 
they were sent by express in a little hive having 
combs not unlike Bianconeini’s, the principal food 
consumed on the way was this candy. Neighbor W. 


has one of them, and declares he is going to have | 


young queens yet this fall; and if this beautiful 
October weather holds on, very likely he will have. 


EXTRACTORS THAT THROW HONEY OVER THE TOP 
OF THE CAN, 

ANY of our customers who have a machine, pur- 
chased of us, that is guilty of the above naughty 
irick, are requested to let us know, that we may 
remedy the defect, free of charge. Where parties 
use a frame, however, longer than the one for 
Which the extractor was ordered, we can not hold 
ourselves responsible; but where the dimensions of 
the frame were given at the time of ordering the 
machine, no honey should ever fly over. 


BEE-KEEPING IN INDIA. 

THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Bunker, of Tongoo, 
Burmah, India, we have reeecived a neat little hand- 
hook entitled, “ Bee-Keeping for India.” It is pub- 
lished in 1884 by J.C. Douglas, of the Indian Gov- 
ernment Telegraph Department, Calcutta. It takes 
up the whole subject of bee-culture, and brings it 








all articles that are advertised from year to year, 
and to give a customer the same thing that we 


every time. Well, a while ago we were offered 
wooden toothpicks, 2500 in a package, so that we 
could sell them on the five-cent counter. Before 
venturing to advertise them we purchased a lot of 
them so large that the stock had to be stored in 
the warehouse, and I was afraid we should never 


| sell them all, even at five cents for 2500. To my 


surprise, however, they were gone before we knew 
it; and although I ordered more of the same kind 
from the same firm, they sent me some put upina 
nicer box, but the box contains only something like 
250 instead of 2500. The reason given was, the firm 
was made so much trouble by the boxes breaking 
to pieces, and a better box could not be made with- 
out more money. In fact, it takes a good part of 
the five cents to make a box that will bear handling 
and shipping, for the first boxes did make us 2 good 
deal of trouble by breaking to pieces and scattering 
loose toothpicks over every thing and into every 
thing. The state of affairscame about during our 


| great rush of business, and the best we could do 


was to send out the new toothpicks in place of the 
old ones. I told the clerks we must make an ex- 
planation; but the explanation could pot be made 
in few words; and if we made such a one as L have 
given above, with every box of toothpicks sold, it 
would cost more than the profit we made on them; 
therefore a great many orders were filled without 
any explanation, and some who expected to get a 
large box full for his money got but little more than 
a tenth of the number we advertised, and very like- 
ly decided that A. I. Root was a cheat and a fraud. 
Please do not be in haste to think evil, dear friends, 
especially when you are making five-cent purchases. 
Please bear in mind that it is extremely hard to 
make long explanations on a transaction like this. 





MAKING YOUR HOMES ATTRACTIVE. 

WERE I to come and visit you now, friends, how 
many of your apiaries, gardens, dooryards, etc., 
would I find looking as neat and tidy as in early 
summer? Whenever! am riding out, either in the 
ears or otherwise, I always watch anxiously for 
glimpses of pleasant-looking homes. But, alas! 
How seldom do we find them looking nice in the fall 
of the year, especially during such a season of 
drought as we have just had. The gardens, oh dear! 
what looking places they are! weeds and rubbish 
and filth and untidiness, The greater part of them 
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look as if the owner had lost all interest in the work 
which he no doubt took up with enthusiasm a few 
months ago. Now, why not go into winter with 
every thing neat and tidy and clean? Pull up the 
old pea-vines, and put them in the compost heap. 
As fast as green corn is taken from the stalks, pull 
these stalks up by the roots, and give them to the 
cattle or horses. The corn is worth very much 
more for fodder just as soon as the ears are plucked 
than it will be after it has dried up; besides, just as 
soon as you have gathered the crop from any plant, 
if the stalk remains standing it is virtually a weed, 
exhausting the soil, and eating up the manure that 
perhaps has cost you quite a little. If you have not 
time by daylight, do it by moonlight; and there are 
few people who are not benefited by just such out- 
door exercise. Let passers-by know that some one 
lives on that spot of ground. Make your children 
love the sight of home better than any other place 
on earth. No matter if you have money in the 
bank, you will enjoy life better to gather up the 
odds and ends and make every thing count. If you 
are poor, and in debt, by all means gather up the 
odds and ends, and let nothing go to waste. If your 
health is poor, no city doctor, even though you pay 
him twenty-five dollars to look you over, can do you 
as much good as that outdoor work in the dirt and 
in the open air, with the prattling little ones by 
your side drinking down the example you set them. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Central Illinois 
hold their next meeting in Bloomington on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 8, 1884, at 10 A. M. 

Wa. B. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 

The Boone County Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet in the city of Lebanon, Ind., October 11, 1884. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend. 

8S. H. LANE, Sec’y. ORA KNOWLTON, Pres. 


The Northwestern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at La Porte, in Lay’s Opera House, 
Oct. 22, 1884. A. FAHNESTOCK, Sec. 

G. R. TYRELL, Pres. 

The Tuscarawas County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at the factory and 
apiary of Geo. F. Williams, New Philadelphia, O., 
Thursday, Oct. 25, 1884. Geo. F. WILLLAMS, Sec. 

A. A. FRADENBURG, Pres. 

The second annual meetingof the Pike County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet at the Pittsfield 
House, Pittsfield, IIL, on Saturday, Oct. 11, at 10 A.M. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

T. C. BUNKER, Sec’y. 





The next session of the North Am. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Oct., 1884. A full 
programme will be prepared, and a general good 
time may be expected. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH, Pres. C. C. MILLER, Sec. 

NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION. 

The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its fifth annual convention at Owsley’s Hall, 
N. W. corner Roby and West Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 15 and 
16, 1884, commencing at 10 o’clock A.M. on Wednes- 
day, and holding five sessions. 

‘hose who have attended one of these annual re- 
unions at Chicago will need no urging to induce 
them to come again; those who have not, should re- 
member that Father Langstroth characterized the 
last meeting as representing the largest number of 
large, practical, and successful honey-producers of 
any convention that he had ever visited. This meet- 
ing being held during the Inter-State Industrial Ex- 
0sition, reduced railroad fares may be had on near- 
y all the railroads. C. C. MILUER, Pres. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec’y. 
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BEE CULTURE. 


Oct. 





The Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next meeting 
at Goshen, Ind., Oct. 3, 1884, at 10 o’clock A.M. Im. 
portant topics concerning the management of the 
apiary will be discussed. A portion of time will be 
devoted to answering questions, from the query- 
box. Several distinguished bee-keepers are expect- 
ed to be present. A very full attendance is antici- 
pated. A. BLUNT, Pres. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS. 

The 7th annual Convention of the Northern Mich- 
igan Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Shear- 
er’s Hall, in Greenville, Oct. 6 and 7, commencing 
at 10 o’clock A.M. The Greenville fair occurs at the 
same time, and a good attendance is expected. 
Bring samples of honey, sections, crates, useful 
tools for the apiary, hives, bees, queens, and, in 
fact, every thing that has proven by actual test to 
be useful to you, and let us allhave the benefit of 
it. Bring a list of questions for discussion, seeds of 
honey-plants for sale or gratuitous distribution, and 
honey-plants for exhibition. Be prepared to give 
results of the year’s work in your neighborhood, 
that we may compare notes, and profit by each oth- 
er’s experience. Lastly, remind your bee-keeping 
friends often of this meeting, and go prepared to 
give and get information, and bring home a premi- 
um for your exhibit at the convention and fair. 

8. J. YOUNGMAN, Pres. F. A. PALMER, Sec. 


PUBLIC SALE 


OF BEES. 


On Tuesday, October 14, 1884, I will offer for sale 
100 colonies of Italian, Holy-Land, and Hybrid Bees 
in Mitchell hives, in Lagrange County, Ind., 8 miles 
north of Ligonier, and 11 miles east of Goshen, at 
Schrock’s Mills. Terms, $4.00 and under, cash; over 
$4.00, a credit of 10 months, the buyer giving his note 
with good freehold security. 
19d J.C. MISHLER, Ligonier, Ind. 


[ J NPARALLELED OFFER. Warranted Ital- 
ian queens only $100. Address 8S. F. REED, 
North Dorchester, N. H. 


A number of full colonies of Italian bees for sale 
at $7.00 a colony in good hives; frames, 12x12, and 
stores enough for winter. H. H. BROWN, 
19d Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


~ VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 

tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
L000 000 “PLANTS. 

Besides an immense stock of Fruit Trees, Kus- 
sian Mulberry, Kilborn and Wager Peach, 
Blackberries, Grapes, &c. Catalogue Free. 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder from Sept., 184, to Dec., 
1885, for only One Dollar. Purdy’s Small Fruit 
Instructor, tells all about planting, growing, muar- 
keting, ete., for only 25 cents; cloth covers, 40 cevts. 
a oop npn Terms to Club Agents and those who 
wish to sell our stock. See our Catalogue before 
buying elsewhere, and send us a list of what you 
want, with number of each, for us to price. Mar!- 


boro raspberry, 50 cts. each; $5.00 per dozen. 
18-19-20d A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 














ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 





sale and retail, See advertisement in another 
column, abtfd 





